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COLOUR SYMBOLISM: PART I 


BY P. J. HEATHER 


Blue is true, 
Yellow's jealous, 
Green's forsaken, 
Red's brazen, 
White is love, 

And black is death! 


Halliwell prefaced the lines quoted above as follows: ‘‘ Colour 
superstitions, though rapidly disappearing, still obtain in the remote 
rural districts." He went on to say that the lines were obtained from 
the east of England. 

But although the disappearance of colour (and other) superstitions 
continued, there was a class of sayings which maintained its vitality for 
at least some time longer and that class was concerned with the colour 
of wedding garments. Thus we find in William Henderson's Notes on 
the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders, the 
following rhyme : 


Those dressed in blue, Have lovers true, 
In green and white, Forsaken quite. 


Many ideas of the people concerning colour have been preserved in 
the writings of the Middle Ages, and the purpose of this essay is to draw 
attention to some of them and to the beliefs and customs underlying 
them.! 

The ancients were as familiar as we now are with the natural colours 
of the world. They saw the hues of earth and sea and sky ; the varying 
tints of leaf, flower and fruit; the serene brightness of a calm sea 
reflecting the light of the sky, and the murky aspect of the storm with 
dark clouds driving over its surface; the blue depths of the sky. They 
saw the changing hues of rock and mountain; the tints of ore and gems 
from the mines. They saw, too, red blood spilt in battle, the glow of 
sunrise and sunset, the silver of the moon. 

True, that the tints seen in southern and eastern countries differed in 
intensity from those to which we are accustomed ; truer still that their 


1 J. O. Halliwell, Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, p. 228; W. Henderson, 
Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and Borders, F.L.S., 
London, 1879, p. 35. 
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reactions to colour were not the same in many instances as are ours, 
and it is hard to know what allowance should.be made for differences of 
temperament in other peoples and for the degree of colour in nature in 
other climes. But, when we turn from the natural colouring of the world 
to the history of the arts and crafts of life we can see that in these there 
have been change and progress. The discovery of the art of dyeing 
and the many artificial tinctures resulting from the use of natural 
products, such as the use of woad and the extraction of dye from the 
murex, as well as the skill of the Greek and other painters, have produced 
a great change in the perception of colour. 

Artists in our country during the middle ages had many opportunities 
of expressing themselves. The mason built beautiful churches and the 
painter decorated the. walls; the sculptor prepared monuments in stone 
and the worker in brass his work for the tombs. Coloured glass was 
placed in windows; the tiler and the maker of tapestry and embroidery 
took their part in production. Manuscripts were illuminated and gold- 
smiths and silversmiths wrought with the precious metals. In such 
directions colour played an important part and added its beauty to that 
of form and it is recognised that medieval life was by no means lacking 
in colour, at least so far as the houses of the great and the interiors of 
the churches were concerned. The people showed interest in colour and 
enjoyed it. 

As the years passed the tints faded; the paintings on the walls and 
the ceilings grew duller; the tapestries and the hues of heraldry on the 
monuments and brasses lost their brightness; but the precious stones 
and their mounting retained their tints and lasted to show us how much 
the people appreciated the colour they could see around them. 

Craftsmen in the middle ages were in many cases artists themselves 
and though the houses of the poor and middle classes did not probably 
provide much opportunity, apart from the display of flowers, for 
decoration in colour, yet all the people had access to the interiors of the 
churches, and to some at least of the public buildings where mural 
designs, pictures on ceilings, or coloured tiles upon the floors, might be 
seen by all. 

Masons engaged in the building of churches had a choice of materials— 
stone of different tints, marble, brick and tiles. Many ways of displaying 
colour existed—in the robes of the clergy, worn on special occasions, 
and in the houses of the great, and in their public appearances, there 
was constant opportunity for very many of the people for seeing the 
costumes and ornaments of the rich. Further, other skilled workers 
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besides the masons and the fashion-workers were in daily touch with 
coloured materials, and in these among other ways the folk of the age 
were well acquainted with objects pleasing to their love of cheerful 
brightness. 

We still possess two lists of craftsmen dating from the period we are 
considering, those in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales and in the Destruction 
of Troy. Chaucer gave us in the Prologue the following list : 


A Knight A Webbe 

A Squyer A Dyere 

A Yeman A Tapicer 

A Prioresse A Cook 

A Nonne A Shipman 
Three Preestes A Doctour 
A Monk The Wyf of Bathe 
A Frere A Persoun 

A Marchant A Plowman 
A Clerk A Miller 

A Man of Lawe A Maunciple 
A Frankeleyn A Reve 

A Haberdassher A Somnour 
A Carpenter A Pardoner ? 


In the Destruction of Troy there is a description of the city of Troy, 
in which it is said of the walls : 


Of the walle for to wete to pe wale top, 

xx Cubettes be coursse accounttid full euyn, 
Pat of marbill was most fro pe myddes vp, 
Of diuers colours to ken craftely wroght. 


There follows a passage telling of the streets, straight and broad, with 
side walks covered to give protection against the rain for walkers: 
then we have: 


There were stallis by pe strete stondyng for peopull, 
Werkmen into won, and paire wares shewe, 
Both to selle and to se as paim selfe lyked, 
Of all pe craftes to ken as pere course askit : 
Goldsmythes, Glouers, Girdillers noble ; 
Sadlers, souters, Semsteris fyn; 

Taliours, Telers, Turners of vesselles ; 
Wrightes, websters, walkers of clothe ; 
Armurers, Arowsmythis with Axes of werre : 
Belmakers, bokebynders, brasiers fyn ; 
Marchandes, Monymakers, Mongers of fyche ; 
Parnters, painters, pynners also ; 

Bochers, bladsmythis, baxters amonge ; 


? Chaucer, C.T. Prol. 
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fferrers, flecchours, fele men of Crafte ; 
Tauerners, tapsters, all the toune ouer ; 
Sporiors, Spicers, Spynners of clothe ; 

Cokes, condlers, coriours of ledur ; 
Carpentours, cotelers, coucheours fyn ; 

With barburs bigget in bourders of the stretes ; 
With all maister men pat on molde dwellis, 
Onestly enabit in entris Aboute.? 


Comparing the two lists we see that Chaucer's fellow-travellers 
included a knight, a squire and his yeoman, a friar, a sumner, a prioress, 
a pardoner, a monk, a parson, a clerk, a franklin, a man of law, two 
nuns, the wife of Bath; all of whom, it is safe to say, had but little 
acquaintance with business, so far as manufacture and sale were 
concerned: on the other hand there are found in the company a 
merchant, a haberdasher, a carpenter, a weaver, an upholsterer, a dyer, 
a cook, a shipman, a plowman, a miller, a manciple, a reve. We see 
that traders and craftsmen were outnumbered, though not very markedly 
in the minority. 

When we turn to the account in the Destruction of Troy, the list given 
is composed almost entirely of the stall-holders in the street. In fact, 
the barbers or surgeons seem to be the only workers who were not 
engaged in trade or in the manufacture of goods. But, taking the two 
lists together, quite a large proportion of those who are named must 
have possessed considerable experience in dealing with coloured 
materials. Enough of the medieval craftsmanship remains to enable us 
to form a just idea of the decoration of the early days when the works 
were in their prime. 

The object of this essay is to consider those references to colour 
dealing with custom and belief, and other matters of interest to the 
student of folklore, which are to be found in the Middle English verse 
of our country ; but, before doing this, it will be well as a preliminary 
to look at the background provided, firstly, by the three literatures to 
which our own owes a very great debt: secondly, as a foil to this back- 
ground, to record some references to colour in the works of our later 
poets—Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Tennyson. Having done this, we 
shall be the better able to judge correctly the many allusions to colour 
in the verse of the period lying between the two ages before and after 
our review. 

The three literatures referred to are the Jewish, as it appears in our 
English translation of the Bible: that of the Greeks, with Homer and 

3 D. of Troy, 1546-9, 1580-1600. E.E.T.S. 
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the three tragedians, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides as our 
examples: and thirdly, Latin, with Virgil as the author chosen. In 
the three languages named there is, as we should expect, a preponderance 
of examples of the mention of colour in which the natural hue of an 
object is obviously given with no idea of conveying a moral or symbolic 
meaning. It remains to give attention to the less numerous but highly 
suggestive passages where something more than physical colouring is 
implied, though it is not always easy to separate conclusively phrases 
with a physical implication from those which convey to the mind a 
moral or metaphorical allusion. 

Beginning with black, we find references to mourning customs: 
“shall the earth mourn and the heavens . . . be black ”; “ I caused 
Lebanon to mourn," where the Hebrew reads “to be black”. So 
“ mournfully " in the Authorised Version represents the Hebrew “in 
black ". In the Greek, Homer, Aeschylus and Sophocles appear not to 
give specific references to black as the colour of mourning; while 
Euripides mentions more than once black clothing in this connection, 
notably in the expression “ black-robed ruler of the dead ". Virgil 
wrote of the black Styx with a similar suggestion of black as the 
appropriate hue for the dead.* 

Other references to blackness occur: as the effect of famine and 
wounds; the blackness of the sun in times of calamity; of the day; 
of the heavens: these examples are from the Bible. In Homer, destiny, 
death and pangs are called black; and from the Greek tragedians we 
can add to the list of objects or ideas to which the epithet black is 
applied—The Furies, Tartarus, the heart and mind, Hades, and Erebus. 
As we have seen, Virgil employs the word in connection with the Styx, 
and other instances of his use of the adjectives for black include those 
applied to Nox, Dis, Timor, Formido, as well as Tartara and Auster. 
His use of “ atra dies ” in a metaphorical sense we can well understand, 
though it is a little surprising to find ater applied to lumen and odor.5 

It seems natural that white should be employed frequently in similes, 
and “ white as the lily ", “ white as snow,” “ white as the swan,” and 
“ white as milk ” are often found. We meet, too, with passages, many 
of them bearing a moral or symbolic significance, relating to white 


4 Jer., iv, 28; Ezek., xxxi 15; Mal., iii, 14; Eur., Al., 429, et alibi ; Alc., 
846; Virg. G., i, 243. 

5 Lam., v, 10; Jer., viii, 21; Rev., vi 12; Job, iii, 5; Jer., iv, 28; Hom., 
Od., 2, 283, et ali; Il, 2, 834, 4, 117; Aes, A., 450; V., 1052; S. 766 : 
Soph., 4j., 954; R., 29: Eur., Or., 321; Hel, 525: Virg., G., i, 243; Aen., v, 
721; vi 127; ix, 719; xii, 335; vi, 134: G.,3,278: Aen., vi, 429; vii, 456; 
xii, 591. 
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clothing. From the Bible we quote: “They shall walk with me in 
white, for they are worthy." In the same book the elders are described 
as “ clothed in white raiment ”, and angels as “ clothed in white linen ". 
In other passages of the Bible, angels are represented as clad in white 
raiment.® 

The clothing of the Levites in white linen: the “ royal apparel of 
blue (or violet) and white, and with a great crown of gold, and with a 
garment of fine linen and purple", which was accorded to Mordecai 
after his advancement by King Ahasuerus: the invocation “ ye that 
ride upon white asses "; the counsel to ‘‘ buy white raiment ", coupled 
with the injunction, “ Let thy garments be always white ": the mention 
in St. Matthew and in the Acts of ‘‘ white sepulchres ” and of '' whited 
wall" supply further evidence of the tendency to associate whiteness 
with honour, holiness and innocence.? 

In the Greek and Latin classics the epithet '' white-armed ” applied 
by Homer in the Odyssey to Nausicaa and to Arete, and in the Iliad to 
Here: clothing and light of this colour in the works of Sophocles and 
Euripides; Virgil’s use of the adjective ‘‘ candidus" for Alexis, Nais, 
Dido, Venus: and of “ niveus " for Pallas and for “ the arms of the 
goddess Venus ” add further support to the idea of the high esteem 
attached to whiteness.® 

When we turn to the other colours, we must be prepared to recognise 
that the ancients did not always regard colour and the words describing 
it in the same way as we. do.- Gladstone, in his Studies on Homer, 
devoted a section to Homer's “ Perception and Use of Colour ", and in 
ithe wrote: “Iam conscious .. . . that we are, as yet, far from being able 
to render the language of the ancients for colour into our own with the 
confidence which we can feel in almost every other branch of interpreta- 
tion." And later: “I conclude, then, that the organ of colour and its 
impressions were but partially developed among the Greeks of the heroic 
age. In lieu of this, Homer seems to have had, firstly, some crude 
conceptions of colour derived from the elements; secondly and princi- 
pally, a system in lieu of colour founded upon light and upon darkness, its 
opposite or negative.''? 

We should, accordingly, expect to find in the centuries which followed 

5 Rev., ii, 4; iv, 4; xv, 6: Matt., xxviii, 3: Mk., xvi, 5: Acts, i, 10. 

72 Chron., v, 12; Esth., viii, 15; Jud., v, 10; Rev., iii, 18; Ecel., ix, 8; 
Matt., xxiii, 27; Acts, xxiii, 3. 

8 Hom., Od., 2, 101 ; IL, i, 55: Soph., T., 677: Eur., Tr., 848; Al., 926; 
Hel., 1095: Virg., E., ii, 16 ; ii, 46: Aen., v, 571; viii, 608 ; xi, 39 ; viii, 387. - 

* W. E. Gladstone, Studies on Homer, vol. iii, p. 488. 
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the heroic age a gradual increase in the appreciation and differentiation 
of the various colours; this is what in fact took place, so that by the 
time of Euripides references to colour were more frequent than in the 
plays, say, of Aeschylus. But progress in this direction was slow and 
instances of what Gladstone regarded as the indeterminate nature of 
words used to indicate degrees of light and darkness rather than the 
shades and differences of colour, as we see them, were still to be found: 
even as late as Virgil's time (in another country and language it is true) 
we meet with such striking epithets as “ nigra " for the violet, showing 
that at that period degrees of light and darkness were occasionally 
indicated rather than shades of colour. So, too, when the Greeks used 
the word zopóipeos both for purple and for scarlet and crimson we need 
to guard against reading our thoughts into old-time colour schemes.19 

There is certainty enough, however, to corroborate the ideas suggested 
by what we have already seen. In spite of the difficulty of distinguishing 
a description of natural colour from one with metaphorical implication 
there is without doubt a large body of examples in which a difference 
does exist. This is, perhaps, best illustrated in the case of clothing: 
David's lament for Saul and Jonathan contains the words ‘‘ weep over 
Saul, who clothed you with scarlet and other delights, who put on 
ornaments of gold upon your apparel ". The virtuous woman is com- 
mended in the Book of Proverbs: “all her household are clothed in 
Scarlet." Other references to clothing occur in the Bible: “ they that 
were brought up in scarlet embrace dunghills,". “ the valiant are in 
scarlet ”. Daniel was clothed in scarlet for the interpretation of 
Belshazzar's dream (where the Revised Version gives “ purple”). If we 
include references to purple, which may correspond with what we now 
speak of as crimson or scarlet, we can add to our list the following : 
" blue and purple is their clothing; they are all the work of cunning 
men"; “blue and purple from the isles of Elishah was that which 
covered thee." At Ahasuerus' royal feast, ‘ hangings, fastened with 
cords of fine linen and purple . . .” were attached to rings and pillars ; 
while in the New Testament we read that Dives was “ clothed in purple 
and fine linen”. These passages emphasise the fact that raiment of 
special colour distinguished the wearer, in the eyes of the world, as 
enjoying high position or wealth.! 

Reverting to references in the Bible to red or scarlet which call for 
attention, we can quote the use of scarlet cord by Rahab and the mid- 

1? Virg., E., x, 39 ; G., iv, 275. 


12 Sam., i, 24; Prov. xxxi 21; Lam., iv, 5; Nak., ii, 3; Dam. v, 7; 
Jer., x, 0; Ezek., xxvii, 7 ; Esth. i, 6; Luke, xvi, 19. 
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wife’s act of tying scarlet thread round the wrist of the twin that appeared 
first. The striking mention in Isaiah of the scarlet or crimson of sins, 
where we might have expected to find black used in the simile, is another 
case of the moral significance of colour.” 

In the other two languages from which we are taking instances, the 
following are of note: Homer in the Odyssey contains a few allusions to the 
use of purple (zopópeos) for clothes and for rugs and carpets; while he 
introduces us to a new idea; in three passages death in the Iliad is 
mentioned. The two earlier tragedians apply the adjective “ $oíwos ”, 
Aeschylus to Scylla and Sophocles to Ares, while Euripides uses the same 
word for Ares, twice for battle and once for the Erinys. It is also in 
Euripides that we find the expression “ purple and sceptre ". Virgil 
in the Georgics wrote of ‘‘ purpura regum " and again in the Aeneid of 
" purpura picta"; he also applies the adjective '' purpureus" four 
times to clothing, once to “ juvenes", once to "lumen juventae ”; 
further, once to “ lumen ”, once to “ pennis et ostro " and to " anima ”’; 
in the last case the reference, according to Lewis and Short, is to blood. 
" Rutilus" he applies to “ignis et alitis Austri" and “ roseus" to 
Phoebus and to '' os Veneris ”.13 


Li 


YELLOW 


Yellow occurs in the Bible in two connections; as a test for discerning 
leprosy, a yellow thin hair is mentioned; and “ yellow gold " is found 
in one of the Psalms.14 


GREEN 


This colour seems naturally suggestive of healthy growth when 
applied to grass, herbs or trees. The use of '' green herb for meat ", and 
such expressions as *' spreading . . . like a green bay-tree ", and “ I am 
like a green olive-tree ": and “ if they do these things in a green tree. . ."' 
bring this idea into our minds. On the other hand, the destruction 
wrought by locusts—which are described as green worms in the margin 
of the Authorised Version, the burning of all green things by fire, and the 
withering “ as the green herb " suggest thoughts of damage and decay.® 

12 Josh., ii, 18; Gen., xxxviii, 28-30; Is., i, 18. 

13 Hom., Od., 4, 115, etc. ; 4, 298; 8, 84; 19, 242; 20, 151: IL, 5, 83; 
16, 334; 20, 477: Aesc., C., 604: Soph., E., 96: Eur., Ph., 1013; Ph., 259, 
1387: Med., 1259; Ep., v: Virg., G., ij, 495; Aen., vii, 251 ; iii, 405 ; iv, 139; 
vi 221; xii 602; ix, 163; x, 722; ix, 349; viii, 430; xi, 913; ii, 593. 

M Lev., xiii, 30, 32, 36; Ps., lxviii, 13. 


35 Gen., i, 30; (ix, 3); Ps. xxxvii, 35; lii, 8: Luke, xxiii, 31; Amos, vii, 
i; Rev., viii, 7; Ps., xxxvii, 2. 
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XAcpós in the Odyssey is found as an epithet for olive-wood and for 
honey ; though a metaphorical idea was present sometimes in Homer's 
day, as we meet with some half-dozen examples of the same adjective 
being used to describe fear; other instances in Homer are to be found 
in the Iliad, coupled with fear. The Iliad contains, too, a reference to 
green honey. Aeschylus at a later date uses the word in connection 
with fear; while Sophocles, though he wrote of green glens, applied the 
word to sand, to strands and froth, in which connection yellow would 
appear more natural to us. The use of this word applied to blood by 
this tragedian suggests the meaning of polsoned.!5 

Virgil currently employs the word '' viridis ” of vegetation, though in 
one passage he wrote of “ viridis juventa ”.17 


BLUE 


Adjectives denoting a blue colour now call for some notice. At 
Ahasuerus’ feast, we are told in the book of Esther there were hangings 
of blue, and stone of blue colour. For the adornment of the tabernacle 
the children of Israel were bidden to bring blue material as well as 
purple and scarlet, and Moses was told to make a veil of those colours 
and fine-twined linen of cunning work; also for the holy garments for 
Aaron, for the ephod and its curious girdle, blue cloth was made ready. 
It was also enjoined that the people should make for themselves fringes 
in the borders of their garments throughout their generations, and that 
they put upon the fringe of the borders a ribband of blue. We learn 
from Ezekiel that the Assyrians were clothed with blue, captains and 
rulers, all of them desirable young men, horsemen riding upon horses ; 
while in another connection, in the book of Proverbs the blueness of a 
wound is spoken of as a healthy sign. A very convincing reference to 
blue as a symbol is that, already mentioned, of the honour bestowed 
upon Mordecai.18 

In Homer we have xváveos applied to a snake and xvavoyaira as 
an epithet for Poseidon. In the two last references the meaning may be 
taken, not merely as dark-coloured, but as a description of the hue of 
the sea. Passages in Aeschylus concerning colour are few except those 
dealing with black, white and golden. Sophocles does not add to our 


examples, but Euripides gives xváveos applied to the Symplegades.19 

16 Hom., Od., 9, 320; IO, 234; II, 43, et ali; IL, 7, 479; 11, 631: Aesc., 
S., 561 : Soph., C., 673; Aj., 1064; A., 1133; T.,849; T., 1057. 

V Virg., E., i, 75, etc. ; G., i, 315, etc. ; Aen., iii, 24, etc. ; V., 295. 


15 Esth.,i 6; Ex., xxv, 4; xxvi, 31; xxxix, I, etc: Num., xv, 38: Ezek., 
xxiii, 6: Prov., xx, 30. 


19 Hom., Il., 11, 26 ; 13, 563: Eur., M., 2. 
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Virgil uses the adjective " caeruleus ” as an epithet for a varied list 
of substantives, among them “ glacies, Olympus, Proteus, canes, Scylla, 
Tybris, puppis (this last of Charon's bark) and gremium ”.20 


THE NEUTRAL Coroums 


The neutral colours were not very frequently referred to in the earlier 
literatures. In the Bible, grey is used chiefly in descriptions of old age ; 
brown is the colour given by the Authorised Version in the story of 
Jacob’s bargain with Laban for the cattle among the sheep to which 
Jacob was entitled, but the revisers adopted the rendering black.?! 

Homer, both in the Odyssey and in the Iliad applies the epithet 
yAavkámis to Athene; and his use of édvðos is largely personal, the 
word being appropriated to Menelaos almost as regularly as yAavkámis 
to Athene. Another epithet, zoAiós is applied by him to the sea and to 
iron. Euripides makes more frequent reference to colour than the 
earlier writers, as we have seen; in one place he used yAavedms of 
the moon, perhaps with the meaning bright or silvery. Like his 
predecessore he employs adjectives denoting neutral tints to the sea, 
and, going beyond this, uses zoAuós for such expressions as phantom of 
the air, and the roaring of the sea, applying in other passages the same 
word to the oracles and to a tear.?? 

Virgil, too, was fairly lavish in his choice of words for the neutral 
colours. We find in his writings, ‘‘ flavus ” in connection with “ farra, 
Ceres, arva, Lycorias, caput, crines, aurum, oliva, gurges " and “ arena ”. 
“ Fulvus ", more than once, is applied to “ arena ” and to “ aurum "; 
and is used for “ iaspis "; for the lion and the wolf as well as for the 
eagle; for ‘‘ Camers ”, for the hair, for light and for cloud. To continue 
the list of Virgil’s epithets, we find “ fuscus " with “ Amyntas, ala ” and 
" alae noctis": "glaucus " with willow, sedge and reed ; with light, the 
god of the Tiber and a nymph. He employed “ pallidus ” for the dawn, 
in which case it may be taken as the natural colour, but also for “ Orcus, 
Tisiphone, mors " and “ regna ".?3 


æ Virg., G., 1, 236; i, 253; iv, 388: Aen., iii, 432; v, 123; viii, 64; vi, 
410 ; vili, 713. 

21 Gen., xxx, 32, etc. 

? Hom., Od., 1, 44, etc. ; IL, 1, 206 ; Od., 1, 285, etc. ; IL, 3, 284; Od., 5, 
410; 21, 3; IL, 1, 350; 9, 366: Eur., Fr. Inc., ccix ; Hel., 407; Ph., 1538; 
Hel. 1519; El., 701 ; Her. F., 1209. 

?? Virg., G., i, 73; 1,96; iv, 339; iv, 352: Aen., iv, 559; v, 309; ix, 816; 
vii, 31: G., iii, 110: Aen., vii, 279; iv, 261; iv, 159; i, 275; xi, 751; X, 562; 
xi, 6042; vii, 76; xii, 792: Ec., x, 38: Aen., vii, 408; viii, 369: G., iv, 182: 
Aen., vi, 416; x, 205: G., iv, 451: Aen., viii, 33 ; xii, 885: G., i, 446; i, 277; 
lii 552: Aen., iv, 644; viii, 245. 
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GOLD AND SILVER 


Owing to the difficulty of distinguishing in many cases the use of the 
words golden and silvery to indicate the material from that where 
colour is implied, there is reason for leaving aside those two epithets. 

In the Handbook of Folk-Lore, Miss C. S. Burne subdivided “ Belief 
and Practice " into ten chapters, dealing respectively with “ The Earth 
and the Sky", “The Vegetable World," ‘‘ The Animal World,” 
" Human Beings,” ' Things made by Man," “ The Soul and Another 
Life,’ ‘‘Superhuman Beings,” ‘‘Omens and Divination,’ ‘‘ The 
Magic Art," '' Disease and Leechcraft." In dealing with the writings 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley and Tennyson, it will be convenient to 
keep in mind this classification and to follow it so far as it is applicable; 
though we notice that the references concerning the first three chapters 
do not generally call for remark, seeing that the natural colour is 
presented to the mind in the great majority of instances. Further, it is 
not always easy to make clear-cut divisions between the various classes ; 
with these reservations the classification suggested by the Handbook will 
be found to be helpful. 


BLACK 


Shakespeare 

When we reach the two chapters of the classification that treat of 
human beings and things made by man, we find many examples of 
figurative import, among them the following: Shakespeare gives us 
these: death’s black veil; black as death; black as ink; black as a 
crow; and, let the devil wear black; damn’d as black; the devil 
damn thee black; a black deed; black villainy; black sins.?4 


Milton 

In Milton we find black used in connection with hell, death and sin ; 
sorrow; drugs adverse to life; he also wrote of black humours, black 
Perdition, and mentions black as the hue of Wisdom.” 


Shelley 

Shelley uses the epithet in connection with death, despair, suggestions, 
parricide, guilty world, vice, name, and demon forms.?6 

A 3 K. Hy. VI, v, 2, 16; Ham., iii, 3, 67; Cym., iii, 2, 20; W. T. iv, 3, 


221; Ham., iii, 2, 138; K. J., iv, 3, 121 ; Mac., v, 3, 11; K. R. II, iv, i, 131; 
Per., iv, 4, 94; Oth., ii, 3, 357. 


3 P. L., i, 404-5; xii, 41-2; vii, 546-7 ; ii, 577-8; vii, 238-9: S. A., 621-2: 
D. of Fair Inf., 67 : Il Pen., 16. 
.. 5 Alas., 24; Oed., i, 96; Laon-Ded., vi 3; Cenci, mn, ii, 157; V,i 45; V, 
iii, 102: Q. Mab, iii, 122: Peter VI, vı, 4: Laon, 1, xxx, 7. 
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Tennyson 

This poet connects black with lies, blood, the devil, and fiend.?? 

Turning to magic and the fairies, we find the following : 

Shakespeare refers to the witches in Macbeth as black hags; and in 
other places to black magician and to black fairies.?8 

Milton gives “ black enchantment ”’.?9 

Both Shakespeare and Tennyson employ the expression “ black and 
blue ’’.3° 

To this list of references may be added some proverbs, dialect and 
slang expressions, similes, and so on, either current or obsolete, which 
illustrate further our subject: 

To look black, black in the face, to be in the black books, to say black, 
black mouth, to black-ball, the black list, a black eye, the black hole, 
blackguard, blackleg, blackmail, black mark, the black art, black cap 
(worn by judges), black flag, black dog, black Maria, black Parr, black 
Sam, black Jack, black Monday; most of which have a sinister 
signification. 

The references to black which have been given, apart from those 
suggesting natural colour, may be summarised as being chiefly connected 
with thoughts of hell, sin, death and other manifestations of what is 
gloomy and forbidding. 


WHITE 


We turn to white and here we meet with a larger proportion of instances 
bearing a metaphorical signification. The whiteness of the lily, of snow, 
of the swan, and of milk, accounts for many similes and comparisons 
which imply merely natural colouring. Many others, however, convey a 
figurative sense to the mind of the reader. 

Shakespeare has references to white death, hands, whitest virtue, and 
uses the colour in connection with sanctity, innocence and peace.?? 

Milton wrote of: vested in white, and maiden white.* 


27 The Grandmother, 30: The Flight, 52: Q. Mary, 11, i, 215; 1, i, 71, 96: 
Becket, iv, 2, 249: Q. Mary, ut, i, 121-2: Foresters, iii, 380. 

28 Mac., iv, 1, 33; K. R., III, i, 2,34; M. W. W., V, 5, 41. 

?9 S. A., 1133. 

3 Shakespeare, M. W. W., iv, 5, 115 et seqq; Com. of Err., ii, 2, 194 ; Tw. 
Night, ii, 5, 12: Tennyson, The rst Quar., 72. 

31 E, D. D.; O. E. D., etc. 

* 4. W. th. E. W., ii, 3, 77; M. N. D., iii, 2, 141; 2 G. of V., iii, 1, 227; 
M. for M., iii, 2, 198; W. T., ii, 2, 22; 2 K. H. IV, iv, 1, 45; 2 K. H. IV, 
iv, I, 43. 

33 Sonnet, xxiii, 9; Hymn, 14. 
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Shelley follows Shakespeare in dwelling on the whiteness of death and 
of innocence; but to some extent his ideas are in contrast with those of 
Shakespeare and Milton, to whom death at times appeared to be black. 
Shelley also refers to the whiteness of truth. 

Tennyson's references to whiteness are numerous and include those 
to: the robe of saints, life, truth, a white lie, blamelessness, innocence, 
maidens in white, knights in white, virginity, maiden's hand, sin, the 
black sheep made white, and the whiteness of death.39 

Passing from these passages to consider superhuman beings, we meet 
with the following : 


Shakespeare - - - - Angel whiteness 
Shelley - - - - - Angel, robed in white 
Tennyson - - - - White as angels 36 


The subject of the Magic Art and the fairies brings to our mind The 
Merry Wives of Windsor and the plot to humiliate Falstaff by disguising 
the children as fairies, with Mrs. Page’s remark : 

My Nan shall be the queen of all the fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of white.37 

Proverbs and sayings which introduce white are common: to “ have 
more white in one's eye ", i.e. common sense; ‘‘ the white dog bites " 
said of an indolent person; *'blow white in one's lug ”, for to flatter ; 
" one more white shirt will finish one ”, to indicate a precarious state of 
health; “ Oh! you're Lily White-hen, who never laid away but once, 
and then the egg was found! " might be heard even today in the North 
of England, as a reproof to a child apt to dwell on its own good deeds ; 
“to call black white and white black", to “ white-wash " a person. 
Of special interest to students of folklore are the expressions “ a white 
boy, for a mummer, white rabbit (a phantom), a white witch," and the 
game of “ white fish in the net ". Other phrases in common use are “ a 
white book, the white feather, the white flag, a white night". The 
Dialect Dictionary mentions that the superstition that a man who had 
married and lost several wives has “ a white liver ” is common.38 

9! Prom., IV, 424; Prom., 1, 782; Ginev, i, 147; Adon., xxxv, 3; Oed., 11, 
i, 109; ii, 84; Sens. PL, iii, 34 ; Cenci, v, iii, 24; Cenci, v, ii, 169. 

35 St. Simeon, 20; Idyll Ded., 25; Gareth and L., 281; The Falcon, 503; 
Gareth and L., 297 ; Merlin and V., 799; The Last T., 218, 201 ; The Princess, 
ii, 472; Coming of A., 456-9; Harold, ii, i, 273; Harold, ii, 2, 284; Becket, 
i, 4, 169, 176; Q. Mary, iv, 3, 558. 


3 Shakespeare, Much Ado, iv, 1, 163: Shelley, Laon., vi, xix, 6: Tennyson, 
Q. Mary, iii, 2, 16. 


?' M. W. W., iv, 4, 72 (see also iv, 6; v, 2; v, 5). 
9 FE. D. D.; O. D. E., etc. 
M 
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A fair proportion of the mentions of white being of favourable import, 
we see that as black is closely connected with thoughts of sin, death and 
hell, so ideas of purity and innocence are as intimately present in the 
minds of our people and in the imagery of our poets when white is 
introduced. 


RED 


The colours of the rainbow occupy us next. Here again, many 
references deal with the natural colour of objects ; we meet with similes— 
as red as blood, as fire, as a rose, as a cherry—on the other hand 
figurative use is frequent. 

Concerning human beings, Shakespeare wrote of “ the virgin crimson 
of modesty’; Milton of “ His red right hand ”, and of “ enemies grown 
red with shame "; and Shelley of ‘‘ wrath's red fire "'.39 

Of the concerns of the soul, Shelley connects red with hell, and 
Tennyson with ruin (his lines, ‘‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw, With 
ravine .. ." may also be quoted).4° 

The section, ‘‘ Superhuman Beings ", shows us Shakespeare's “ red as 
Mars his heart "; Milton's ‘‘ angel’s smile, red, love's proper hue ”, and 
" the angelic squadron "; while Shelley applies the colour to Satan's 
nose, and to Bellona.*t 

Connected with '' Disease and Leechcraft ", Shakespeare has two 
references, one to “ red murrain " and the other to “ red pestilence ”; 
and Shelley one to “ the red plague ".? 

“ A red rag to a bull ” is a familiar proverbial saying, and “ the pink “ 
for hunting costume is also well known. Red tape, red-handed, red 
shirt, red flag, red-coat, need no explanation. No reminder of the 
meaning of red-cap is called for; but red lattice for a tavern has become 
obsolete and would not now be widely understood.® 


ORANGE 

References to orange are infrequent in our poets' writings, and in 
those cases where Shakespeare, Shelley and Tennyson use the colour, 
reference is made to natural colour and figurative or metaphorical 
allusions are absent. 

3° Shakespeare, Hy. V, v, 2, 323: Milton, P. L., ii, 175; Ps., vi, 21-2: 
Shelley, Laon, 1X, x, 7. 

40 Shelley, Rosal., 864 ; Tennyson, Guine, 426 (In Mem., lvi, 14-5). 

41 Shakespeare, T. and C., v, 2, 164: Milton, P. L., viii, 618-9; P. L., iv, 
977-8: Shelley, Devil, vii, 1; Oed., i, 413. 

4 Shakespeare, T. and C., ii, 1, 20; Cor., iv, 1, 13 (cf. Temp., i, 2, 364): 
Shelley, Char., 1st. i, 9. 

53 E. D. D.; O. E. D. 
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YELLOW 


Mention of yellow in the works of the poets we are considering is not 
very frequent either, though in addition to passages dealing with the 
natural colour, Shakespeare wrote in three places of its figurative 
connection with jealousy ; and Shelley makes a similar allusion; the 
latter poet also associates the colour with death in two passages. 

Turning to the fairies we find that while Shakespeare gave black, grey, 
green and white as their colours, Milton added another, yellow, to this 
list. It is somewhat remarkable that red, which is certainly a traditional 
colour for these people, does not figure in these passages. 

Among proverbial expressions to be “ yellow-legged " means to be 
" game ”, and the Dialect Dictionary gives ‘‘ yellow-belly " for a knife- 
grinder, and the “ yellow hole " for the paupers’ burial ground.4$ 


GREEN 


Although as we have seen yellow is symbolically attributed to 
jealousy as its colour, the ‘‘ monster " is also supposed to be green-eyed. 
Shakespeare twice alludes to jealousy as '' green-ey'd ”, and Shelley also 
used green as the colour for jealousy's eyes.*? 

Apart from this attribution, Shakespeare ascribed the colour to lovers, 
a far cry from the meaning given to the same colour in the popular 
rhyme; he also connects it with virginity and melancholy; while 
Shelley wrote of a “ greener faith”. Tennyson used the expression 
“ perish'd in the green ’’.48 

Among things made by man, green was the foresters’ colour, and both 
Shakespeare and Tennyson make reference to this use.4? 

Green was one of the colours which Shakespeare allotted to fairies, 
and Shelley wrote of '' coloured Visions ", green being one of the hues 
he named.59 

As a remedy to be used in leechcraft, Shakespeare makes Fluellen 
recommend the leek for Pistol’s green wound.5! 

44 Shakespeare, W. T., ii 3, 107; Cym., ii, 5, 14; M. W. W., i, 3, 111: 
Shelley, Oed., i, 283; P. Bell, 1, xi, 1; Cenci, 111, ii, 21. 

55 Milton, Hymn, 207-8. 

16 E. D. D., s.v. 

4” Shakespeare, M. V., iii, 2, 110; Oth., iii, 3, 165-6: Shelley, Oed., ii, 1, 74. 

48 Shakespeare, L. L. L., i, 2,90; T. of A., iv, 1, 7; T. Night, ii, 4, 116: 
Shelley, Hellas, 871 : Tennyson, In Mem., lxxv, 13. 

49 Shakespeare, 1 K. H. IV, ii, 4, 246; Tennyson, The Last T., 170. 

5° Shakespeare, M. W. W., v, 5, 41; Shelley, Witch., xv, 7T. 

51 Shakespeare, K. Hy. V, v, 1, 44. 
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Some further examples of the use of green in our language illustrate 
the lore of this colour: to see green in one's eye, the green gown (for 
burial) ; and there are several uses of particular interest in folklore, such 
as Jenny Greenteeth, the three children's games—green grass, green 
gravel, green grow the leaves—further, the dance greensleeves, and green 
coaties. The use of greensleeves in the sense of inconstant confirms the 
imputation of the rhyme quoted at the head of this essay. Other 
instances occur: green man for Jack in the green, the green-coat school, 
green head, green horn, green hand, the green path (for pleasantness), 
and the green sickness (for morbidity).9? 


BLUE 


With blue we consider also references to azure. Although azure is 
now generally connected with the thought of light blue, it has been 
taken as denoting the blue of southern skies. For our present purpose 
the sense of light blue is adopted. Shelley has two references to blue 
which are unusual: the blue moon of morning, and the blue of 
undergrowth.5 

In connection with human beings, Shakespeare alludes to the tradition 
of this country that royal or noble blood is blue when he wrote of 
Cleopatra's bluest veins; and Tennyson introduces the same thought in 
his Queen Mary. Shelley with his wide range of colour effects wrote of 
“azure silence, of azure calm, azure hope " and “ azure fire". Among 
things made by man, Milton mentions blue as the appropriate colour 
for his clothing in the last lines of Lycidas. It is not easy to decide 
whether he chose this colour on account of its being the colour for 
apprentices (as is still witnessed by the wearing of blue by blue-coat 
boys) as a mark of modesty, for he was twenty-eight years old when 
Edward King was drowned, and thus as a declaration that his early 
poems were now finished; or as an indication that his mantle was of 
the Presbyterian hue. Perhaps he intended both to be understood. 

Dealing with the Magic Art, a passage occurs in Comus, in which 
Milton wrote of '' blue meagre hag ", which apparently attributes to 
witches a blue colour. Shelley's references to disease and death also 
mention “ blue plague " and the “ blue vault of Death ”.55 

8? E, D. D., O. E. D. 

33 Shelley, Alas., 193; Sens. Plant., iii, 60. 

54 Shakespeare, A. and C., ii, 5, 29: Tennyson, Q. Mary, 1, 3, 165; iv, 434: 


Shelley, Ginev., 43; Prom., m, ii, 42; Epip., 373; Ass. of Lib., 33; Prom, 
iv, 271: Milton, Lyc. 


55 Milton, Comus, 432-7: Shelley, Laon, vi, xlviii, 9; x, xx, 1; Alas., 2 
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In popular, proverbial and slang expressions, blue is frequently used, 
and true-blue, blue funk, look blue, are familiar. A blue devil (despon- 
dence) is less known ; and a blue gown describing a licensed beggar, has 
fallen into disuse. A blue stocking, the blue ribbon, a blue bottle (for a 
police officer), are more or less ordinary expressions, while drinking till 
all is blue, and once in a blue moon may be more often heard than the 
phrase “ blue as a whetstone ", which describes a pronounced Tory.*® 


INDIGO AND PURPLE 

This is not a tint of which mention is made, at any rate frequently in 
poetry, but sapphire and purple when used as adjectives may be taken 
as blue of a deeper tone, intermediate between azure and violet. 

In Maud Tennyson wrote of ‘‘ The silent sapphire-spangled marriage 
ring ”, so illustrating the idea that is conveyed by the expression “ true- 
blue " and the episcopal use in medieval times of the sapphire as the 
stone specially appropriate for a bishop’s ring.9?? 

Milton used the sapphire adjectivally as an epithet for battlements, 
crowns, throne, and for the fount of the four streams of Eden.58 

Shakespeare's use of the word purple includes references to blood, 
while Shelley employs it with the “ mist of love " and the “ pride” of 
tyranny. A further example of the use of the word in connection with 
the Magic Art occurs in the Midsummer Night's Dream.59 

Purple is not found in popular phrases, though the significance of 
“ born in the purple ” is well-known.®° 


VIOLET 


Shelley in one place makes a figurative use of the adjective violet in 
the “ violet paths of pleasure ". In the works of the three other poets 
we are considering, the name of the flower is limited to a description of 
natural colour. 


Brown 
With regard to the neutral colours brown and grey, we find that for 


the former, apart from mention of brown complexions, brown hair, and 
š E. D. D., O. E. D. 
57 Tennyson, Maud., 1, iv, 6. Salzman, L. F., English Life in ihe Middle Ages. 
58 Milton, P. L., ii, 1050; Com., 26; P. L., vi, 772; Ata Sol, Mus.,7; P.L., 
iv, 237. 
59 Shakespeare, 3 H. VI, i, 4,12; K. R., III, iv, 4, 276-7; R. and J., i, 1, 
92; K. J. ii, 1, 322: Shelley, Epith., 2, 27; Eug. Hills, 284: Shakespeare, 
M. N. D., iii, 2, 101-2. 


© O. E. D. 
61 Shelley, Chas. 1st, i, 46. 
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other objects of that hue, our poets have nothing to our present purpose 
On the other hand, certain phrases, such as ‘“ to do brown ” (to deceive), 
"a brown study, a ‘brown Janet’ ” (a knapsack), “ brown George ” (coarse 
brown bread), are still used. Of folklore interest, too, are the word 
Brownie, and the expression ‘‘ Brown man of the moors ".92 


GREY 


This tint is more often employed in a figurative sense. Milton uses it 
to express Satan’s dissimulation; Shelley uses it of annihilation, of 
death, of fear; several times of time, and the Hours, of Power; in 
Rosalind and Helen he reverts to the greyness of old age in the line: 


Though my soul with grief is grey and old. 
Tennyson, too, wrote of human beings : 
... the gray mare is ill to live with... 


and applies the epithet to the pre-eminence of man, to hope, to life, 
spirit, and shadow. 

Other uses of the colour may be quoted : 

The proverb: The grey mare is the better horse (we have seen 
Tennyson's adaptation); gang the grey gate (come to a bad end); 
you've got the greys; the grey folk (fairies) ; in the grey (unburnished) ; 
grey-coat hospital.9* 


Middle English Verse 
BLACK 


It is not easy, in all cases, to decide under which heading a particular 
reference to colour should be considered, as many instances occur in 
Middle-English verse which belong to more than once class ; but, so far 


as is convenient, it is purposed to follow the classification of the 
Handbook. 


Darkness in Nature 


At Alexander's birth, — 

Theo mone hire schewed, and bycam black ; 
Theo thondur made mony a crak ; 

Theo day bycam dark so the nyght ; 


9$ E. D. D.; O. E. D. 

53 Milton, P. R., i, 498: Shelley, Prom., iv, 301; Epip., 326; “ Ye hasten,” 
12; O. W. Wind, iii, 13; Dirge for Year, iv, i; Laon. 11, ii, 2; Mask, xxiii, 1; 
Epips., 553 Prom., iv, 31; Ros., 699; .R. and H., 591: Tennyson, The Princess 
V, 451; iii 234; Conf. of a Sen. Mind, 103; L. and Duty, 18; Ulys., 30 
Tithonus, 11. 

9 E, D. D.; O. E. D. 
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and in Ywaine and Gawin we read of the weather turning black : 


I toke the bacyn sone onane, 

And helt water opon the stane : 
The weder wex than wonder blak, 
And the thoner fast gan crak.95 


Of the animal world many references to blackness are found in 
Middle-English verse. Thus the panther is “ as black as the whale "'; 
and the life of Alisaunder tells of the hippopotamus that his head is ‘‘ as 
black as pitch ". Other animals less easy to identify had the same hue. 
The deutyrauns was: 


Blake heueded after a palfray ; 
and two different kinds of birds are mentioned in the same story : 


Hy weren blake fethered on the wombe, 
and Thoo comen there fleigheyng foules blake.99 


Both Gower and Chaucer tell of a change of colour during cases of 
metamorphosis. Such a change is unusual in tales of this nature and 
this fact has a distinct moral significance. Paul Hermant, in an article 
which appeared in the Revue des Traditions Populaires—‘ A Propos du 
Fantastique dans les Contes Populaires "—wrote : 

“ Aprés avoir déterminé l'élément variable cherchons à retrouver les 
parties plus stables. 

“ Voyons d'abord en ce qui concerne les couleurs; elles sont certes 
modifiables ; . . . Mais, chose remarquable, jamais ou presque jamais la 
couleur n'est modifiée seule; elle est amenée par un changement de la 
forme elle-même; parfois nous trouvons des persistances de couleurs 
trés remarquables." He added in a footnote after the word '' seule "' 
the following: '' Je n'en connais guére qu'un seul cas, c'est la trans- 
formation des hommes en hommes noirs (quelques exemples dans 
Grimm), par symbolisme le noir est la couleur de la malédiction, de la 
pesanteur.” 67 


(To be continued) 


85 ZL, of Alisaunder, 640-2, Weber; Y. and G., 367-70, Ritson. 
9*8 Bestiary, 735, E.E.T.S. ; L. of A., op. cit., 5190, 5418, 5406, 5444. 
*? Rev. des Traditions Populaires, tome xvii, p. 313 (1902). 
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COLOUR SYMBOLISM: PART II 
BY P. J. HEATHER 


Gower borrows his theme from Ovid, and gives as its title, Phebus and 
Cornide. He says: 


This briddes name was as tho 
Corvus, the which was thanne also 
Welmore whyt than eny Swan, 
and was turned to black by Phebus for discovering the unfaithfulness 
of Cornide: and was 
Evere afterward colblak therfore 
He was transformed, as it scheweth, 
And many a man yit him beschreweth, 
And clepen him into this day 
A Raven, be whom yit men mai 
Take evidence, whan he crieth, 
That som mishapp it signefieth.98 


In another book of the Confessio Amantis, Gower tells of Neptune and 
Cornix, who appealed to Pallas for deliverance from Neptune: 


And sodeinliche upon this cas 

Out of hire wommanisshe kinde 

Into a briddes like I finde 

Sche was transformed forth withal, 
So that Neptunus nothing stal 

Of such thing as he wolde have stole. 
With fetheres blake as eny cole 

Out of hise armes in a throwe 

Sche flih before his yhe a Crowe ;9? 


Chaucer, in the “‘ Maunciple's Tale ”, relates how : 
The whyte crowe, that heng ay in the cage, 
told his story and how Phebus in his anger slew his wife : 


And to the crowe, “ O false theef! ” seyde he, 
“ I wol thee quyte anon thy false tale! 
Thou songe whylom lyk a nightingale ; 
Now shaltow, false theef, thy song forgon, 
And eek thy whyte fetheres everichon, 

68 Gower, C. A., iii, 795-7 ; 808-14, E.E.T.S. 

$9 Gower, op. cit., v, 6198-206 
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Ne never in al thy lyf ne shaltou speke. 

Thus shal men on a traitour been awreke ; 

Thou and thyn of-spring ever shul be blake, 

Ne never swete noise shul ye make, 

But ever crye agayn tempest and rayn, 

In tokeninge that thurgh thee my wyf is slayn.” 

And to the crowe he stirte, and that anon, 

And pulled his whyte fetheres everichon, 

And made him blak, and refte him al his song, 

And eek his speche, and out at dore him slong 

Un-to the devel, which I him bitake 

And for this caas ben alle crowes blake.7° 

Lazamon in his Brut told how a plague of flies was followed by a 

pestilence which killed many : 


her comen blake flezen : 
that devoured crops and grass. Pestilence ensued : 
.... lute haer cwike laefden.?! 
A lie concerning a black animal is reported in Handlyng Synne : 
He ys no moré crystyn man 
Pan who so kallyp a blak oxe “ swan ”.72 
In the alliterative Morte Arthure, King Arthur’s dream of the dragon 
and the bear is described at length. The dragon had many bright hues, 
though 
Hys feete ware floreschede alle in fyne sabylle. 
The bear, on the other hand, was black, and is depicted as : 
A blake bustous bere abwene in the clowdes, 
battle was joined, and the bear attacked the dragon so fiercely that 


Hys brest and hys brathelle was blodye alle over : 
He rawmpyde so ruydly that alle pe erthe ryfez, 
Rynnande one reede blode as rayne of the hevene! 


It will be noticed that the blood of a dragon was red, not like that of a 
devil which was black, as we shall see later.78 
The Life of Alisaunder has much to say of the black races of men and 


records of some that they were “as black as pitch ”, and of others ‘‘as 
black as ‘cole brond '". A black bishop is also mentioned. Cases of 


70 Chaucer, C. T. H, 240, 292-308. 
71La3amon’s Brut, 3900, 3909, Madden. 

7 Handlyng Synne, 4319-20, E.E.T.S. 

78 Morte Arthure, 771, 775, 793-5, E.E.T.S. 
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black giants are recorded, too, in Rouland and Vernagu, in Sir Ferumbras ; 
of Amoraunt, in Guy of Warwick, it is said : 
As blac he is as brodes brend : 


He semes as it were a fende, 
Pat comen were out of helle.?4 


In the life of Seynt Katerine we are told of the '' Sarrazins so blake ”’, 
when she was offered her life before her martyrdom by Maxens. These 
examples of black colouring refer to natural colour, but Cursor Mundi 
tells of a case of change of colour of some saracens which has special 
significance: '' Four Saracens, black and mis-shapen, came to King 
David with great riches. The King held out to them for healing three 
branches, which they were to kiss ”: 

pai kneld and pam kyest, als tite, 

Als milk pair hide be-com sa quite, 

And o fre blod pai had pe heu, 

And al pair scapp was turnd neu. 
This change of colour may be compared with that related of the raven 
and crow by Gower and Chaucer, and provides another example of 
colour-changing in metamorphosis, though in the case of the Saracens 
the legend was not embodied in a popular tale. Incidentally we may 
note that the Saracens were '' Blac and bla als led” and that in 
Handlyng Synne the same simile is used in the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira. We are told that Ananias fell down dead 

As, blak, as any lede.75 

Blackness was not always natural or permanent. In the case of King 
Leir, as told in the Brut, the king became angry, and as black, '* swlch 
hit a blac clop weoren." In the life of St. Alexius the black hue of the 
saint when he returned to Rome was such that no one knew him ; his 
privations had brought about the change of colour.?$ 

The story of St. Erkenwald tells of a contrast between light and dark- 
ness, between the natural colour of a living person and the darkness of 
decay. The body of a pagan judge, long since buried, was discovered 
and to the astonishment of the beholders showed no signs of decay. The 
body spoke, asking for baptism and claiming that he had been a righteous 
judge and that his body had been kept from decay not through embalm- 


"^L. of A., op. cit., 4913, 4973, 6417, 6121, 6813; Rouland and Vernagu, 
483, E.E.T.S. ; Guy of Warwick (Auch.), 62, 10-2, E.E.T.S. 


75 St. K., p. 194-12, Turnbull; C. Mi., 8119-22, 8073, E.E.T.S.; H. S., op. 
cit., 11728. 


* L, B., op. cit., 3070; St. A., 236, E.E.T.S. 
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ing but because “ pe riche kynge of reson ” had allowed his body not 
to suffer decay. The bishop of London was called and granted the boon 
that was asked ; and after baptism the judge said no more, but suddenly 
... alle the blee of his body wos blakke as pe moldes, 
As roten as pe rottok pat rises in powdere.?? 
Things made by Man 
Black in our country has long been associated with mourning customs, 
but in Chaucer's “ Knightes Tale ", though we are told of this custom, 
yet at the burial of Arcite black was relieved by other tints. Chaucer 
tells how Theseus : 
Of Athenes he was lord and governour, 
as he neared the city met 
A companye of ladies, tweye and tweye, 
Ech after other, clad in clothes blake ; 
Theseus asked them, 
“ And why that ye ben clothed thus in blak? " 
and was told by the eldest that at the siege of Thebes, 
“ We losten alle our housbondes at that toun, 
and later in the story we read how Theseus arranged a tournament in 
which Palamon bore himself well, but the prize was awarded to Arcite. 
Through the intervention of the Gods, however, 
Out of the ground a furie infernal sterte, 
From Pluto sent, at requeste of Saturne, 
dealt Arcite such a fell blow 


That in the place he lay as he were deed, 

His brest to-brosten with his sadel-bowe. 

As blak he lay as any cole or crowe, 
and died afterwards through the poison and corruption that followed 
his wound. Palamon, in accordance with the decree of Theseus, was 
therefore awarded the hand of Emelye, and there follows a description 
of the preparations made by Theseus for the funeral rites for Arcite. 
The funeral pyre was to be built and Theseus ordered trees to be felled 
to make it and chose the spot. 

And after this, Theseus hath y-sent 

After a bere, and it al over-spradde 

With cloth of gold, the richest that he hadde. 

And of the same suyte he cladde Arcite ; 

Upon his hondes hadde he gloves whyte ; 

77 St. E., 267, 343-4, I. Gollancz. 
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Eek on his heed a croune of laurer grene, 
And in his hond a swerd ful bright and kene. 


We note that so far no mention has been made of black to be used 
in the ceremony, but read later : 
Tho cam this woful Theban Palamun, 
With flotery berd, and ruggy asshy heres, 
In clothes blake, y-dropped al with teres ; 
and 
Duk Theseus leet forth three stedes bringe, 
That trapped were in steel al gliteringe, 
And covered with the armes of daun Arcite. 
Up-on this stedes, that weren grete and whyte, 
Ther seten folk, of which oon bar his sheeld 
Another his spere up in his hondes heeld ; 
The thridde bar with him his bowe Turkeys, 
Of brend gold was the cas, and eek the harneys ; 


They carried the bier : 
With slakke pas, and eyen rede and wete, 
Thurgh-out the citee, by the maister-strete, 


That sprad was al with blak, and wonder hye 
Right of the same is al the strete y-wrye. 


After lighting the pyre and many ceremonies, liche-wake was held.78 


By processe and by lengthe of certeyn yeres 
Al stinted is the moorning and the teres. 
Theseus sent for Palamon who did not know the reason for the 
summons : 


But in his blake clothes sorwefully 
He cam at his comaundemente in hye. 


A great part of the ceremonies described may have been due to the 
fact that Arcite was of the blood royal; but it will be noticed that 
although the prevailing colour for the funeral and the mourning was 
black, other colours were by no means excluded. The cloth of gold in 
which Arcite was clad, the white gloves on his hands, the crown of 
laurel, added variety to the scene, which was further brightened by the 
white steeds and their equipment.?? 

Gower in his tale of Apollonius of Tyre illustrates the custom of 
wearing black for mourning, in describing the lie prepared by Dionise 
for counterfeiting the death of Thais : 

78 Chaucer, C. T. A, 861, 898-9, 911, 936, 2684-5, 2690-2, 2870-6, 2882-4, 
2889-96, 2901-4. 

Chaucer, C. T. A, 2967-8, 2978-9. 
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And forto yive a more feith, 

Hire housebonde and ek sche bothe 
In blake clothes thei hem clothe, 
And made a gret enterrement ;8° 


In England the custom of wearing black at funerals is reported to be 
as old as the times of the Round Table; for we read of King Arthur's 
burial at Glastonbury, in the Morte Arthure : 


Pontyficalles and prelates in precyouse wedys, 
Dukes and dusszeperis in theire dule cotes, 
Cowntasses knelande and claspande theire handes, 
Ladys languessande and lowrande to schewe ; 
Alle was buskede in blake, birdes and othire.?! 


The life of St. Alexius tells how during the saint's absence his mother 
cast away her rich clothing 


And wered clopes symple & blake.9? 


The custom was continued after the time of burial, for we find Chaucer 
writing of the turtle dove : 


But ever live as widwe in clothes blake, 
Soul as the turtle that lost hath hir make.9? 


Gower referred to another use of black: Apollonius’ wife and 
Cerymon's daughter arrange for their entry into a religious house : 


And thus, whan that thei be conseiled, 
In blake clothes thei hem clothe, 

This lady and the dowhter bothe, 

And yolde hem to religion. 


Chaucer gives instances of the use of black in ordinary clothing ; 
the carpenter's wife in the ‘‘ Miller's Tale ”: 


Whyt was hir smok and brouded al bifore 
And eek bihinde, on her coler aboute, 

Of col-blak silk, with-inne and eek with-oute. 
The tapes of hir whyte voluper 

Were of the same suyte of his coler ; 


again in the the “ Chanoun's Yemannes Prologue " we read : 


A man, that clothed was in clothes blake, 
And undernethe he hadde a whyt surplys. 
80G. C. A, of. cit., viii, 1520-3. 
9! M. A., op. cit., 4336-40. 
82 St. A., op. cit., 400. 
88 Chaucer, C. T. E, 2079-80. 
84 Gower, op. cit., viii, 1262-5. 
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in a third case: 


And if so be that they departen hire hoses in 
othere colours, as is whyt and blak, or whyt 
and blew, or blak and reed, and so forth.® 


Things made by man include coinage: we read in Sir Ferumbras : 


Muche was pe tresour pat pay founde pan, 
of gold and syluer & ryche stan, 
& monaye whyt & blake.96 
The Soul and Another Life 
In Handlyng Synne we read of a knight who had a vision of hell. 
As we should expect the colour that prevailed was black : 
A grymly watyr was ther vndyr, 
Blak and depe & ful stynkyngge, 
Dunward yn-to helle hyt sede ; 
None could pass the bridge but those clean of sin. One man loved 
vengeance : 
y sagh hym bere vpp-on hys krowne 
Brynnyng eryn pat bare hym downe 
In-to pe watyr, blak as kole.97 


In the Vernon MS. again, we read that in hell: 


per he sauh dispitous ping : 
As Blake Maydens in Blac cloping, 
And pei sodun euerichon 
In wellyng pich and Brumston ; 
Owain Miles, too, records how the fiends took a knight to a “ stinkand 
water " that was “ as swart as piche’’.88 
When the devil came to be shriven, he said that he saw men come for 
that purpose : 
Of some, here soules as blak as pykke, 
and the same simile occurs where it is stated that by sin thou 


... makest py soule black as pyk ;8? 
In Owain Miles it is stated of souls and their colours : 


Of seuen maner colours the fer out went 


35 Chaucer, C. T. A, 3238-42; C. T. G, 557-8. 

86 Sir F., 4845-6, E.E.T.S. 

8 H. S., op. cit., 1387-8, 1389, 1447-9. 

88 Vernon MS., xxxiii, 131-4, E.E.T.S. ; O. M., p. 34, 3, 6, Laing and Turnbull. 
89 H. S., op. cit., 12588, 11540. 
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The soules ther in it for brent 
Sum was 3alu and grene 
Sum was blac and sum was blo 


but the author (or perhaps the transcriber of his work) omitted to give 
more than the four colours mentioned.?? 
The idea of ascribing colour to the face finds expression in the Vernon 
MS., where we read : 
Of somme pe face was also briht 
As pe sonne in somer-liht ; 
And summe pe visage was also blak 
Pat noping miht hit Blakore mak ; 
Of somme hit was as red as blod.?! 
Superhuman Beings 
In many passages black is the colour attributed to the devil and to 
fiends; the Vernon MS. Owain Miles and Handlyng Synne supply 
instances; and in the last-named work the story is told how a child, 
not chastised by his father, cursed God’s name, and fell ill; afterwards, 


pe chyldé seyd “ blake men, blake, 
Are abouté, me to take ”;9? 


In the Romaunt of the Rose five arrows are named—Pryde, Vilanye, 
Shame, Wanhope and Mewe-Thoht—they are called, ‘‘ foule to devyse ”; 


For shaft and ende, sooth to telle, 
Were al-so blak as feend in helle. 


Black, too, was the colour of poison; for when Alexander’s host were 

starving for thirst : 

Amyddes the pleyne was a laak, 

And the water thereof was blaak ; 
Alexander forbade the people to drink until a remedy had been found, 
but many drank and died; a palmer came and showed the king a herb 
for healing the water : 

It was an aungel, so seith the book, 

That the kyng the herbe took. 

We come now to the tale of how St. Augustin, while reading the 
Gospel saw a devil in a window copying down all that two wives, who 
were talking, were saying. When the devil had finished the parchment, 
he stretched it with his teeth, knocking his head against the wall in 

90, M., op. cit., p. 31, 13-6. 
?! Vernon MS., op. cit., xxxi, 2, 309-13. 
2 H. S., op. cit., 4885-6. 
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doing so. This made the saint laugh, and the Pope who was present 
remonstrated. St. Augustin told all and showed the window where it 
had happened. The Ashlar was stained black. 


Dis is wonder ping wip-outen drede : 
Per was never fend blod mihte blede, 
He hap nouper flesch ne bon.% 


The Magic Art and. Fairies 


We pass to the tale of Rosiphelee, a king's daughter, one of the most 
beautiful told by Gower, who tells us that the story is of faerie: 


The beaute faye upon her face 
Non erthly thing it may desface ; 


and describes a procession of ladies who were riding in rich clothing, all 
dressed alike in white and blue; their horses were all white, and richly 
caparisoned. Behind them was a lady : 


The hors on which sche rod was blak, 
Al lene and galled on the back, 


Rosiphelee asked this lady ‘why her horse was black, and she so ill- 
provided, and was told. that she was a-king’s daughter who would not 
obey the commands of love; but had repented and had loved a knight 
but had died before marrying. She bade Rosiphelee to warn all for her 
sake not to be insensible to love : 


And with that word al sodeinly 
Sche passeth, as it were a Sky, 
Al clene out of this ladi sihte : 


thus showing that the '' route " was mysterious. It is remarkable that 
the tale being of a fairy nature, the clothing of the ladies was not, as is 
usual, red, but blue and white.™ 

Chaucer in his " Frankeleyn's Tale" tells of the rocks of Brittany 
and how they vanished by magic. Dorigene was struck with fear when 
she saw them: 


But whan she saugh the grisly rokkes blake, 
For verray fere so wold hir herte quake, 
and she prayed, 
“ But wolde god that alle thise rokkes blake 
Were sonken in-to helle for his sake! ” 
Through the magic of Aurelius, for a week or two, 
It semed that alle the rokkes were aweye.% 
R. of R., 973-4; L. of A., op. cit., 5062-3, 5088-9; Vernon MS., op. cit., 
xlvii, 361-3. 
*! Gower, op. cit., iv, 1321-2, 1343-4, 1435-7. 
%5 Chaucer, C. T. F, 859-60, 891-2, 1296. 
(To be continued) 
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COLOUR SYMBOLISM: PART III 
BY P. J. HEATHER 
WHITE 

The use of words denoting a white or bright colour in contrast with 
black or dark is frequent in early verse, and we can record as ordinary 
examples of this contrast many passages in which refe: ence is made to 
purity and innocence. The actual word for white may be wanting, but 
in the case of confession, at any rate, where souls are described after 
shrift as shining, whereas before they were classed as black, we can 
assume that the notion of whiteness, as well as of brightness, was 
intended. 


Earth and Sky 
Of the sun, Rouland and Vernagw tells that 
& as pe sonne hap pinges pre, 
Hete & white on to se, 
& is ful of list, 
So is god in trinite, 
Vnite & mageste, 
& lord ful of mist. 


Again, among the planets, Jove is mentioned in the Life of Alisaunder 
as being " schene ". Among the omens at the time of Alexander's birth, 
Theo sunne withdrough schynyng schene ;?9 

The Vegetable World 

A simile referring to white is found in Ywaine and Gawin. The king said, 
“ Lady, white so flowr," 

and in the story of Arthour and Merlin we are told 


Mirie is June that scheweth flour ; 
The meden ben of swete odour ; 
Lilye and rose of fair colour ;?? 

Two versions of St. Cecilia's legend, one in the Early South English 
Legendary and the other in Chaucer, tell of the saint's guardian angel. 
The earlier story relates how Valerian was christened and returned from 
St. Urban and how | 

he fond cecilie, his gode spouse, 3 an aungel wip hire stonde, 
Brysttere pan any leme; twey garlondes he hadde on honde, 
Of rose 3 of lilie swote; pat on, cecilie he tok, 
3 pat oper, vallerian, as we fynden in bok. 
% R. and V., op. cit., 713-8; L. of A., op. cit., 300, 639. 
87 Y. and G., op. cit., 1421; A. and M., 8667-9, Abbotsford Club. 
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The angel said, “ Lily betokens maidenhood; Rose, martyrdom.” 
In the Seconde Nonnes T'ale Cecile tells Valerian : 
" I have an angel which that loveth me," 
and there appeared to Valerian 


An old man, clad in whyte clothes clere, 
That hadde a book with lettre of golde in honde, 


Valerian goth hoom, and fint Cecilie 
With-inne his chambre with an angel stonde ; 
This angel hadde of roses and of lilie 

Corones two, the which he bar in honde ;?8 


The Animal World 
Morte Arthure contains a description of Arthur's dream of a dragon, 
whose head and neck were 


Cundyde of azure, enamelde fulle faire ; 

His scoulders ware schalyde alle in clene sylvere. 

Schreede over alle pe schrympe with schrinkande poyntez ; 
Hys wombe and hys wenges of wondyrfulle hewes,9? 


The story of the red and white dragons that hindered the building of 
the castle of Reir-Kayr by their fighting is well-known. Lasamon tells 
how King Vortiger saw the battle between the two dragons and 
wondered what was the tokening of what he beheld. The following 
account is given in Arthour and Merlin of the struggle and its significance ; 
When Fortiger asked Merlin 


Whi the dragouns batail smite : 
It bitokneth, thai seyden alle, 
Sum tokening ther after schuld falle. 


Whi the dragouns togider fought, 
the seer answered : 


The red dragoun, so strong in fight, 
Bitokneth the and al thi might, 
Whiche thou hast procourd fro fer, 
The ded of Moyne, the right air. 
That the rede the white drof 

To a valay bi side a grof, 

Token thou hast made flem 

The right aires out of the rem, 

In cite, toun, and in feld, 

And al the men that with hem held. 


98 E. S. E. L., Ixxiv, 69-72, E.E.T.S. ; Chaucer, C. T. G, 152, 201-2, 218-21. 
*? M. A., op. cit., 765-8. 
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This passage is of interest as showing the great importance attached 
by our ancestors to the symbolism thought to be indicated by unusual 
We shall have, when we consider a similar statement about 
symbolism in the description of the Castle of Love, an opportunity of 
comparing the two interpretations of the meaning of colour to the 


events. 
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The white dragoun signifie 
The right air that hath envie 
To the that heldeth al his lond, 
With gret wrong, vnder thine hond. 
That he fleighe in to the valaye, 
And recouerd, might Y say, 
Bitokneth the air, the se biyounde, 
That hath gret socour y-founde, 
And is hiderward, with mani knight, 
Dight ogaines the to fight.109 
That the white drof ogain 
The red right to the plain (white in MS.), 
And him there adoun cast, 
And al to frust him with his blast, 
Bitokneth the air of this lond, 
That schal the keuer in to his hond, 
And in to thi castel driue, 
With thine children and thi wiue, 
And mani noble of thine mene, 
He schal with the ther in brenne. 
The tayle of the dragoun rede, 
That is so long and so vnrede, 
Signifieth the wicke stren 
That schal com out of thi kin, 
And of thi wiues fader, Angys, 
That schal be ded and lesen his priis ; 
His kin, and eke thin, 
Schal don wo to Bretouns kin. 
The heued of the white tayle 
Signifieth gret conseyle, 
That schul held with the kinges blod, 
Of the gentil men and gode. 
Sir, for sothe this is the tokening 
Of the dragouns fighting. 

(Merlin disappeared.) 


people of the middle ages in this land. 


The Asenbite of Inwyt has two references to white in connection with 
animals. In dealing with the lynx the writer states that he who had 
the eyesight of a lynx would see plainly that any fair body is only a 


100 4, and M., op. cit., 1604-6, 1609, 1635-54. 
191 4, and M., op. cit., 1655-78. 
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white sack full of dung and as a dung-hill besnowed. In another passage 
the same writer says that slanderers are like the sow, who when she has 
farrowed bites men clad in white.1 

Attention has already been called to the tales of the metamorphosis 
of the Crow and the Raven told by Gower and Chaucer. We may 
further quote the simile in the King of Tars : 


White so fether of swan. 
and that in Amis and Amiloun : 


Whan al his armour ran o blode, 
That ere was white so swan.1% 


The panther, as we have seen, is black but is spotted with white : 


he is blac so bro of qual, 

mip wite spottes sapen al, 

wit and trendled als a wel, 

and itt bicumep him swipe wel.194 


There is a class of legends making mention of whiteness which calls 
for special comment. This class contains instances of white doves 
appearing at moments of crisis in the lives of saints and others. In two 
ways the tales introducing this incident clearly do so with a symbolic 
meaning implied; firstly, the whiteness of the dove is suggestive of 
holiness; secondly, the dove is commonly associated with simplicity 
‘and harmlessness. Its character occupies a section of ' A Bestiary "'. 
The heading of this section reads: '' Natura columbe et significacio,”’ 
and parts of the modernised text run as follows : 

" "The Dove has seven good habits. She has no ‘gall’ in her." . . . 
" She lives not by plunder.” ‘She picks up seed only, and avoids 
worms." “She acts as a mother to the young of other birds." In the 
text there is no reference to whiteness, but if the attitude of the thirteenth 
century towards doves was such as is described, the mention of a white 
dove carried with it a large and undoubted element of symbolism.195 

Turning to the stories themselves, we find in the Legend of Seinte 
Margarete pat Holi Maide that shortly before her martyrdom she prayed 
for men, and for women in childbirth, then 


per com a pondre suype strong : 


a coluere whitere pan eni sno: fram heuene liste adoun 


X?4, of I., p. 81, 5-10; p. 61, 28-9, E.E.T.S. 
1K, of T., 12, Ritson; A. and A., 1358-9, Weber. 
104 A, Best, op. cit., 735-8. 105 A Best., op. cit., 789, et seqq. 
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and, when the saint’s head was cut off, 


Rist as pt maide deide: as al pt folc ise3 
A whyt coluere per fles of hire: into heuene anhes 


In the Early South English Legendary there are three more instances 
of the white dove being seen ; in the legends of St. Fides, St. Katerine 
and of St. Kenelm. St. Fey is roasted over a fire, uninjured : 


Ase pis fuyr bi-gan to brenne: pis holie man i-seis, 

A coluere pare cam, so 3wijt so milk: fram heouene fleo on heiz, 

A croune of guold heo bar a-doun : pat schinde swipe brishte, 
Brizhtore panne pe sonne leom. : oppe pe maidenes heued alishte 
And sette pe croune on hire heued: with pe winguen heo bleu faste 
Asein pat fuyr, ase him pouste: ... 


The legend of St. Katherine relates how 


A 3wit coluere pare cam fram heuene: to hire euer-ech dai 
And brouste hire fram heuene mete: In-to prisone ase heo lai. 


But the fourth legend, that of St. Kenelm, is more insistent than any 
of the others in its references to whiteness. In the first place a white 
dove left his body to fly to heaven: 


A coluere, 3wist so eni milk: out of him gen teo 
And rist euene heo was i-seize : into heouene fleo.10$ 


Then, years after, when the burial place of the saint had been forgotten : 


3wane no man, pat witti was: of him ne hadde mynde, 

A doumo best, pat is with-oute witte: hadde, a-3ein kuynde. 
For a wydewe hadde ane 3wite kov : pat wonede pare-bi-side, 
pat seode a-dai to fetten hire mete: in pe wode wel wide 

po seint kenelm was i-bured : in pe valeie pare doune. 


Ase it were for-to honouri him : for hit so one lai ; 
A second appearance of a white dove took place at Rome: 


Ase pe pope stod at rome: in his masse a day 

At seint peteres weouede : ase muche folk pat i-sai, 

A coluere, 3wijt so ani snov : cam from heouene fleo 

And leide on pe weuede a luyte writ: and sethpe asen gan steo, 
he flev3 op into heouene an heiz : ase ore louerd it wolde. 

pat writ was 3wijt and schon wel briste: pe lettres weren of golde. 


The succession of events : 


the white dove leaving St. Kenelm's body ; 
the white cow : 

the appearance of a white dove at Rome: 
the white letter carried by the white dove : 


106 Seinte Margarete Pat Holi Maide, 290, 293, 313-4, E.E.T.S.; E. S. E. L., 
op. cit., xxiii, 79-84 ; xxv, 175-6 ; xlix, 187-8. 
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has a cumulative effect in stressing the symbolism implied ; and, when 
a contrast in colour is called for, the choice of gold for the text of the 
letter emphasises the meaning which all who heard or read the story 
would undoubtedly associate with the ideas of whiteness and value in 
the record of a saint's life.107 
But references to white doves are not confined to the instances given 

in the Early South English Legendary. We find in “ Otuel ” a description 
of the fight between Otuel and Roland. King Charles fears that Roland 
will be killed, and bids his knights pray for the conversion to Christianity 
of Otuel. In answer to their prayer a white dove lighted on Otuel's 
head : 

Euerichone pei token here red, 

& deden as pe king ham bed, 

To ih'u crist pei deden here bone, 

& swete ih'u herde ham sone. 

A white coluere per cam fle, 

pat al pe peple misten se, 

On otuweles heued he liste, 

poru pe uertu of goes miste. 
In this passage stress is laid upon the religious interpretation of the omen 
as well as in those quoted from the legendary.1% 

In Handlyng Synne the story of the monk who had sinned is told : 

Out of his moupe he say flye 

A dowue vn-to pe fyrmament ; 

pe holy gost pan from hym went 


Afterwards the dove returned : 


In pe lykenes of a dowues flyght, 
Aboue me in pe firmament, 


and came closer, 


Pe dowue hap be byfore my face, 
And, a whyle, stylle by me stode ; 


and, finally re-entered the monk : 


pe munké seyde, “ y haue hyt seyn, 
And on my hede sytyn and beyn ; 

y sagh hyt so mylde and spake, 

Pat with my hande y myght hyt take ; 
Me poght hyt was pat fro me steye, 
Aseyn yn-to my moupe hyt fleye.'199 


107 E, S. E. L., op. cit., xlix, 215-9, 224-30, 235-8, 245-50, 260-1. 
180., 573-80, E.E.T.S. 
199? H. S., op. cit., 218-20, 284-5, 304-5, 317-22. 
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It is true that in this passage no mention is made of the dove being white 
in colour, but there is little doubt that the incident is another instance 
of the theme of the white dove. 

Another example of the appearance of the white dove occurs in 
Handlyng Synne in the tale of St. John Chrysostom and the temptation of 
his deacon. After the consecration of the elements St. John used to see 
in a vision, 

Yn a dowue lyknes he myst se, 

So whyte and so blesful, and so clere, 
The devil in the likeness of a woman, tempted the deacon; but after 
the absolution of the deacon by St. John, the Holy Ghost returned.!!? 

One more passage relating the presence of white doves may be 
quoted, this time from Lagamon's Brut : 

& preo snau-whte culueren : 
sente an heore sculderen.!! 
(of the four queens) 

The whale. In Sw Ysumbras there is a statement that when he, as a 

pilgrim, one day asked food and was refused, a knight who was near said : 
His wyfe es whitte as walles bone, 


where reference is apparently made to the tusk of the walrus or of the 
narwhal.!? 

We read of white mounts in fairy tales, as we shall see; but they are 
not exclusively reserved for these. Of Olympias, in the Lzfe of Alisaunder, 
it is recorded that she rode 


Upon a mule, whyt so mylk ; 
Hire harneys gold, beten with selk. 


and of Dido, as Chaucer's legend states : 
Up-on a thikke palfrey, paper-whyt, 
With sadel rede, enbrouded with delyt, 
Of gold the barres up-enbossed hye, 
Sit Dido, al in gold and perre wrye ;!!? 
Human Beings 
An incident related in Cursor Mundi, already referred to, tells of the 
healing of the four Saracens. The blackness of their bodies was changed 
by means of the branches held out to them by King David.!4 
H9 H, S., op. cit., 8828-9. 
1 L, B., op. cit., 24521-2. 
12 Sir Y., 250, Brandl & Schmidt. 
u3 L, of A., op. cit., 1033-4 ; Chaucer, Leg., 1198-201. 
1 See note 75. 
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The Life of Alisaunder tells of a people of much pride : 
Of nynetene wyntres and an half, 
Hy ben hore al so a wolf; 
And when hy ben of thritty yaar, 
Hy ben broun of hare, as hy weren aar ; 
And so ay, by the ten yere, 
The coloure chaunges of her here.15 
The first of Adam Davy's Five Dreams mentions some rays of different 
colours, coming from the King: 
Pat comen out of bope his eren 
ffoure bendes alle by rewe on eiper ere, 
Of diuers colours, red & white als hij were ; 
Als fer as me pou (3th) ich misth see, 
hij spredden fer & wyde in pe cuntre.!16 
Writers of the period we are considering had also an appreciation of 
contrast in colour; for we find in Szr Tristrem these lines : 
A brid brist pai ches 
As blod opon snoweing : 


and in the Vernon MS. this comparison : 
Heil brihtor pen pe blod on snowe ;!? 


Things made by Man—Clothing 
In King Arthur's day there was a declaration issued about the clothing 
of his knights : 


For heo hafden on iquepen alle : 
bi heore quike liue. 

pat heo wolden of ane heowe : 
heore clapes habben. 

Sum hafde whit sum hafde raed : 
sum hafde god grene aec. 

and alches cunnes fah clap : 
heom wes wunder ane lap. 


and we shall see later how any breach of the ordinance laid down at 
Norwich was penalised. 
In Arthour and Merlin a sort of uniform seems to be implied in the 
passage : 
Al that han white on righte armes, 
And- red on left half on her armes,!18 
Chaucer's interest in clothing has already been illustrated by the 
15 L. of A., op. cit., 5030-5. 
ue 4, D., 5 D., 29-34, E.E.T.S. 


1 Sir T., 1354-5; Sc. Text Soc., Vernon MS., op. cit., xxviii, 35. 
us L. B., op. cit., 24647-54 ; A. and M., op. cit., 8029-30. 
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quotation given (ante, p. 213) from the “ Milleres Tale "; and is further 
witnessed by his remarks on the Chanouns Yemannes costume, where 
the significance of the clothes is explained. Chaucer wondered until he 
noticed 
How that his cloke was sowed to his hood ; 
For which, when I had longe avysed me, 
I demed him som chanon for to be.1!® 
As a sign of mourning, clothing of a light colour was apparently 
discarded, for we have in the life of St. Alexius this note: 
Ciclatounes pat weren of prijjs, 
Pelured wip Ermyne & wip grijs, 
Alle she cast away,!29 
Books 
In the ‘ Office of the Mayor of Bristol" mention is made of Red 
Books and White Books as is recorded in English Gilds.1?! 


Ships 
The romance of Sir Tristrem sets out some of the colouring that might 
be found in the equipment of a ship. 


Riche sail pai drewe, 
White and red so blod; 


and a few lines further, 
A schip wip grene and gray, 
Wip vair and eke wip griis,!?? 
Armour 
Chaucer in the tale of ‘ Sir Thopas ” describes the arming of a knight, 
with some references to colour : 
He dide next his whyte lere 


Of cloth of lake fyn and clere 
A breech and eek a sherte ; 


Later he put on a fine hauberk, 
And over that his cote-armour 
As whyt as is a lily-flour, 
In which he wol debate. 


His sword-sheath, helm, saddle and bridle followed : 


His swerdes shethe of yvory, 
His Helm of laton bright ; 


119 Chaucer, C. T. G, 571-3. 

120 St, A., op. cit., 397-9. 

121 Eng. Gilds, note on, pp. 430-1, E.E.T.S. 
122 Sir T., op. cit., 1299-300, 1380-1. 
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His sadel was of rewel-boon, 
His brydel as the sonne shoon, 
Or as the mone light.!?3 
The Soul and Another Life 
The writer of Owain Miles poses the question : 
Whether heuen were white or biis 
Blewe or rede 3alu or grene 

The tale in Handlyng Synne of the devil coming to the confessor to be 
shriven and his answer to the question, ‘‘ Why do you come? ” that he 
saw the souls of those who came as black as pitch, but on their going 
away : 

Pat no sonne ys so bry3t 
As here soules yn Goddys syst.!4 
has been referred to. 

But white is not always used as an emblem of truth and innocence ; 
in one passage in the Meditations, when Christ appeared before Herod, 
the king employed it as a token of scorn: 

Panne as a fole eroude hym hadde, 
And with a whyte clope y skorne hym he clad,!?5 
Similes 

Similes connected with white flowers, daylight and lightning occur. 
In Owain Miles we read that God was born: 

Of Mari his moder as flour of thorn 
In the Legend of Pope Gregory : 


With hir that was brist so blosme on brere : 
To hir that was white so blosme on tre: 
That was wite so blosme on tre: 

There cam a leuedi brist so day : 


and 
The leuedi at hom so brist so flour. 
Again, in the Legend of St. Mergrete, the saint said of the Virgin : 
Brist so any lem: 
and of St. Mergrete it is said : 
Brist so ani leuen.129 


12? Chaucer, C. T. B, 2047-9, 2056-8, 2066-70. 

14 O. M., op. cit., p. 50-3; H. S., op. cit., 12593-4. 

125 Med., 499-500, E.E.T.S. 

260, M., op. cit., p. 54-8; Leg. of Pope G., p. 2-10, p. 5-2, p. 11-8, p. 2-13, 
P. 46-9, Turnbull; St. M., p. 88-4, p. 79-10, Turnbull. 
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The Magic Art 
We come now to the consideration of two tales of a fairy nature. 
These are Gower's story of Rosiphelee and the narrative of Sir Orpheo ; 
the first has been dealt with when black was reviewed ; we take now the 
second. At the beginning of the story the writer suggests that among 
tales : 
... sum ther ben of the feyre ; 


later he describes a dream of the king of the lower regions of earth, and 
how he came 

With a thousand knytes and mo, 

And with ladyes fyfty also, 

And ryden al on snow-white stedys, 

And also white was her wedys 


The king made Eurydice ride 
On a whyte palfrey by his side, 
thus further associating the idea of whiteness with fairyland.!?" 


Another passage may be quoted from the description in the Morte 
Arthure of the dream of Fortune’s wheel : 
The spekes was splentide alle with speltis of silver, 
The space of a spere lenghe springande fulle faire ; 
There one was a chayere of chalke-whytte silver, 
And chekyrde with charebocle chawngynge of hewes ;128 
127 Sty O., 8, 141-4, 154, Ritson. 
V5 M. A., op. cit., 3265-8. 
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COLOUR SYMBOLISM: PART IV. 
BY P. J. HEATHER 


RED 
Earth and Sky 


Red occurs among the colours of nature in several places. In the 
Life of Alisaunder red is given as the colour of Mars among the planets : 


Mars was swythe red ferliche ; 


(Chaucer, too, mentions in the ‘‘ Knightes Tale " red in connection with 
Mars, 
The rede statue of Mars, with spere and targe,) 
Owain Miles describes a mountain : 
That was as rede as blod 
while we are told in Lagamon's Brut that, 
Pre daeses hit rinde blod. 
This Lasamon chronicles as a '' selkep taken ”. 

We can understand, moreover, how in the period with which we are 
dealing—given the state of belief then prevailing—trial by ordeal passed 
muster as justice. In accordance with that belief there is a description 
in Florice and Blauncheflour of a tower where a stream flows from 
Paradise; any guilty damsel that stoops to wash in its water finds that 

The water wille selle als hit ware wode 
And bicome on hire so red so blod??? 
The Vegetable World 

Our ancestors realised the beauty of the flowers around them, and 

even in a rugged tale in verse, Arthour and Merlin, we find this line: 
Lilye and rose of fair colour ; 


In this connection the two versions of the legend of St. Cecilia and the 
two garlands of rose and of lily have been mentioned.139 


The Animal World 
The Destruction of Troy relates how a Centaur came into the battle. 
He was in part man and in part horse, and 
Thof his face was fourmyt as a fre mon, 
Hyt was colourt by course as a kowlt red. 


129Z. of A., op. cit., 297; Chaucer, C. T. A, 975; O. M., op. cit., p. 27-15; 
L. B., op. cit., 3895 ; F. and B., 302-3, Laing. 
130 A. and M., op. cit., 8669. 
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More astonishing than the belief in Centaurs are some lines in Sir 
Tristem describing the whelp “ peti crewe ”. 


pe king, a welp he broust 
Bifor tristrem pe trewe ; 
What colour he was wrou3t 
Now ichil zou schewe. 


Silke nas non so soft, 

He was rede, grene and blewe. 
pai pat him seizen oft 

Of him hadde gamen and glewe, 
Y wis. 

His name was peti crewe, 

Of him was michel priis. 


We can enter into the amusement caused by his appearance and 
appreciate the value attached to him.!?! 

The significance of the colour of the dragons in Lasamon's Brut has 
already been recorded. Except for their fighting capabilities there 
appears to have been little difference between the two “ worms "', unless 
their colour explained their character; but the account from Arthour 
and Merlin attributes the victory of the white dragon to the moral 
wrong done by Fortiger, evidence of the spirit of the age in which the 
account was written, and of its tendency to look for the tokens of 
symbolism. 


Human Beings 

The natural colour of the human complexion and blood spilt is the 
subject of comment in the verse of the period with which we are dealing ; 
this from the Vernon MS. is a case in point: of human faces: 


Of somme hit was as red as blod, 
Of Charlemagne we read 
Blac of here & rede of face, 


of Cordoille, when her father Leir came : 


heo iward reod eon hire benche : 
swilche hit were of wine sceche. 


While there is no doubt that blood spilt is the subject of these lines from 
Amis and Amiloun : 


Whan al his armour ran o blode, 
That ere was white so swan. 


381 D, of T., op. cit., 7721-2; Sir T., op. cit., 2399-409. 
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It is open to doubt whether in the second dream of Adam Davy’s Five 
Dreams the reference is to spilt blood or not : 


his shankes semeden al blood rede ;13? 


Things made by Man 

A parable well-known in the middle ages—that of the Castle of Love— 
is given in two versions in early verse; in Cursor Mundi and in the 
Vernon MS., and is useful for our present purpose as the description 
illustrates the tendency that prevailed to regard matters from a 
symbolical standpoint. In the former account we find: 


Pis castell es nogh for to hide, 
es painted a-bute pe vtter side 
O thre colurs o sun-dri heu, 
pe grund neist par es ful tru, 
Metand wit pat rochen stan, 

O gret suetnes par wantes nan. 
For suet grennes wel dar i sai 
His heu he halds lastand ai. 
pe toiper heu neist for to find, 
Es al o bleu, men cals Ind, 

pe midward heu es pat i mene, 


To sight it es ful selcut scene 

pe prid ouermast of all 

pat pe kirnels ar paint wit-al, 

It castes lem ouer al sa bright, 
pat reches to pe dunjon light, 
Als ros pat es als in springing, 
And semes als a brennand thing. 
Werid wight ne cummes par neuer, 
Bot suettnes es par lastand euer. 
Wit-in pis castel pat sua es tift, 
pat quitter es pan snau drif. 


pe colur ouer-mast of all, 

pat cuuers al abute pe wal, 

It es rede als ani blod, 

Of al pas oper es nan sa god— 
pat es pat hali charite 

Was kindeld in pat leuedi fre.133 


3? Vernon MS., op. cit., xxxi, 2, 313; R. and V., op. cit, 434; L. B., op. 
cit., 3528-9; A. and A., op. cit., 1358-9 ; A. D. 5 D., op. cit., 63. 
133 C. Mi., op. cit., 9911-32, 9997-10002. 
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The account in the Vernon MS is similar to that in the Cursor Mundi ; 
but the passage which deals with the third hue is somewhat fuller, and 
runs as follows : 


De pridde heus on-ouemast, 
Ouer-wrisep al and so is I-cast 
pat wip-Innen and wip-outen 
pe castel lihtep al-abouten, 
And is Raddore pen euere eny Rose schal, 
pat punchep as hit barnde al. 
Wip-Inne, pe Castel is whit schinynge 
So pe snows pat is sneuwynge, 
And castep pat list so wyde 
After long pe tour and be-syde ; 
Pat neuer comep per wo ne wous, 
Ac swetnesse per is euere I-nous. 


pe pridde heus and pe on-ouemast, 
pat hap ouer-al his liht I-cast 
And as paus hit barnde al hit is— 
Nis non of so muche pris: 
pat is pe clere loue and briht 
pat heo is al wip I-liht, 
And I-tent wip pe fuir of loue, 
To serue god pat is hire aboue.134 


Both texts state that the red hue lights the castle, while the Vernon 
MS. might be taken to imply that inside the building, in addition to 
the red light, the interior whiteness causes the sweetness and the absence 
of woe and wrong. The two accounts agree that the hue betokens holy 
charity in the Cursor Mundi and the fire of love in the Vernon MS. The 
English saying that ''red's brazen” departs very widely from the 
medieval parable; Milton's “ angel's smile that glow'd, Celestial rosy 
red, love's proper hue," corresponds with the parable. 

There is, however, another element in the parable which will repay 
attention. It would appear that paint, red paint at any rate, was thought 
to have the power of reflecting, or even shedding light, if we may 
interpret literally the lines which state that the light from the red paint, 
which it will be borne in mind covered the uppermost part of the castle, 
illuminated even the dungeon down below. This, of course, may have 
been intended to be understood allegorically, but an approach to a literal 
meaning is suggested by a passage in Florice and Blauncheflour which 
tells of a tower made of lime and marble: 


134 Vernon MS., of. cit., xxxviii, 715-26, 789-96. 
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And the pomel aboue the led 
Is iwrout with so moche red 
That men ne ferren a night berne 
Neither torche ne lanterne 
Swiche a pomel was neuer bigonne 
Hit schineth a night so a dai doth the sone. 
Again, the kyne merk—the sign of royalty—that shone from the 
shoulder or mouth of Havelok and was said to be as a sunbeam or like it 
shone So doth pe gode charbucle ston, 
Pat men Mouthe se by pe lith, 
A peni chesen, so was it brith. 
points in the same direction. Did a belief exist in the middle ages that 
paint gave light not by reflection but of itself?135 
On the other hand the writer of Cursor Mundi appears personally to 
have recognised the difference between fire and the representation of it 
in a picture, for in another passage we find : 
Sua pat vr fire ne mai namare 
Again pat fire pat brin par, 
Pan painted fire gain vrs moght, 
while the author of the Pricke of Conscience, describing hell fire, laid 


down : 
Right als pe fire pat es brinnand here, 
Es hatter and of mare powere 
pan a purtrayd fire on a waghe, 
pat es paynted outher heghe or laghe, 
With a rede coloure til mens sight, 
pat nouther brynnes ne gyfes light, 
Ne on othir manere avales ne ders.13$ 


so is hell fire hotter. 

Another class of passages refers to the wearing of scarlet clothes. The 
word *'sikelatoun " or “ ciclatoun " is thought to have been the origin 
of the word “ scarlet’; we read in St. Alexius that the mother of the 
saint, when he left home and country, cast away 


Ciclatounes pat weren of prijs. 


Scarlet and purple are mentioned in Owain Miles; scarlet and grey in 
the Life of Alisaunder and in Sir Tristrem ; scarlet and green in the Life 
of Alisaunder, in Guy of Warwick, in Reinbrun Gij sone of Warwike, and 
the ‘‘ Complaint of the Ploughman ” in Political Poems and Songs. The 
Gild of St. George, at Norwich, in its ordinances ordained hoods of red, 


15 F, and B., op. cit., 249-54; H., 2145-7, E.E.T.S. 
135 C. Mi., op. cit., 23213-5; P. of C., 6617-23, Philological Soc. 
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and the Morte Arthure refers to a hood of scarlet, while Sir Ywaine was 
clad in good scarlet. If we are right in assuming that the word used by 
David in his elegy on King Saul referred to the colour we now call 
scarlet, we have instances of a custom of a costly material used to show 
honour enduring for over 2000 years among the peoples of the lands 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, for the romance of Ywaine and 
Gawin was based on the French of Chrétien de Troyes.137 

The constant mention of precious stones and rich materials in 
connection with scarlet shows further the esteem in which such clothing 
was held. 


In the fifth of the series of Adam Davy's Five Dreams, King Edward 
appeared to the sleeper : 


At Cauntirbiry, bifore pe heise autere, pe kyng stood, 
ycloped al in rede: murre he was of pat blee red as blood.!38 


Armour and Heraldry 
We read of a cote-armour in the Vernon MS.: 


pe chaumpe hit was of red camelyn. 
Colbrond smote Guy of Warwick on his helm, 


Pat his floures euer-ichon 
& his gode charbukel ston 
Wel euen he carf atvo: 


A “‘charbocle” also figures in Chaucer’s description of Sir Thopas’ 
arming : 
His sheeld was al of gold so reed, 


And ther-in was a bores heed, 
A charbocle bisyde ;139 


Gawayne’s shield is said to be of sheer gules: 


Then pay schewed hym pe schelde, pat was of schyr goules, 
Wyth pe pentangel de-paynt of pure golde hwez ; 


If we identified the carbuncle with the ruby in the passages above, we 
might imagine that it always shone with a steady red lustre; but a 
passage from the Morte Arthure has already been quoted in which it is 

187 St. A., op. cit., 397; O. M., op. cit., p. 43-13-5; L. of A., op. cit., 4986-7 ; 
Sir T., op. cit., 1268-9 ; L. of A., op. cit., 6376 ; G. of W., op. cit. (Caius), 9276-7 ; 
R. G. s. of W., 5-10, E.E.T.S. ; P. P. and S., p. 332-1, Wright; Eng. Gilds, op. 
cit., p. 446-20-2 ; M. A., op. cit., 3460; Y. and G., op. cit., 1103. 

1388 4. D). 5 D., of. cit., 139-40. 

39 Vernon MS., op. cit., liv, 218; G. of W., op. cit. (Auch.), 262-4-6; 
Chaucer, C. T. B, 2059-61. 
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described as changing of hue; and in another place in the same work 
we read : 

A charbocle in pe cheefe, chawngawnde of hewes, 
which may throw doubt upon the identification.4o 


The Magic Art 

Sire Degarre provides two quotations of a fairy character. In one 

place we read that the faery knight : 

A robe of scarlet he hadde vpon, 
and in a later passage we are told of the ten maidens who accompany the 
damsel clothed, 

Some in scarlet, some in grene," 

William of Palerne contains a description of the magic employed by 
Queen Braunden in restoring the werwolf to human shape. She went 
with the werwolf alone into a painted chamber; then she produced a 
rich ring with a stone of such virtue that he who carried it was made 
sure against witchcraft; should not perish through poison, and should 
not marry '' wrongli ”; 

pat riche ring ful redily. with a red silk prede 

pe quen bond als bliue. a-boute pe wolwes necke. 

sepe feipli of a forcer. a fair bok sche raust, 

& radde per-on redli. rist a long while, 

so pat sche made him to man. in pat mene while, 

as fair as fetys. and als freli schapen, 

as any man vpon mold. mist on deuise. 
The ring with its stone seems to have been a very potent element in 
effecting the metamorphosis, though the red silk thread and the charms 
which the queen read from the book are specially mentioned and 
doubtless played a considerable part in the restoration.!4 


ORANGE 


It is tempting to associate orange colour with the golden apples of the 
Hesperides ; certainly we shall not be far wrong if we connect '' red 
gold” with that colour. Some references to red gold occur in Middle 
English verse; we may quote the passage in Lazamon's Brut where 
Galarne recognised her brother in disguise : 

and droh of hire uingre : 
aenne rig of rede golde. 
M9 G, and G. K., 619-20, E.E.T.S. ; M. A., op. cit., 2523. 


Ml Sire D., 90, 804, Abbotsford Clug. 
12 W, of P., 4430-6, E.E.T.S. 
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the wheel of Fortune which Dame Fortune turned was said in the Morte 
Arthure to have a 

... " rowelle " of “ rede golde with ryalle stonys, . . .' 
and of the wall of paradise described in Owain Miles we read: 
O red gold it schon al 


, 


of the gate the material was 
. . . rede gold and precious ston 
and there were 


Arches y-bent with charbukel ston 
Knottes of rede gold ther opon! 


YELLOW 
The Vegetable World 
Chaucer in the '' Knightes Tale" tells how in the temple of Venus 
might be seen 
Dispense, bisynesse, and jelousye, 
That wered of yelwe goldes a gerland,144 


Human Beings 

Two instances of yellow-faced people are given, one in the Life of 
Alisaunder, and the other of a race of giants, the Oysoms, in the 
Destruction of Troy. Yellow teeth of a people, ‘‘ blak, so cole brond,” 
are also mentioned in the Life of Alisaunder. But the usual application 
of the epithet yellow is to human hair. Four cases of this occur in the 
Life of Alisaunder, of Dame Olimpias, of Alexander when Darius died, 
and of two native races. We read, further, of Guy of Warwick, that he 
bought an ointment which changed his complexion and made his yellow 
hair black. The dwarf in Sire Degarre had hair “ 3halew as wax ”. 

An unusual description in the Morte Arthure tells of the first of six 
kings who had fallen from the wheel of fortune : 


Pe two eyne of the byeryne was brighttere pane silver, 
The toper was 3alowere thene the 3olke of a naye,149 


The Soul and another Life 
The passages from Owain Miles referring to yellow souls and to the 
colour of heaven have already been quoted. 


M3 L. B., op. cit., 30802, 30805. 

14 Chaucer, C. T. A, 1928-9. 

MT. of A., op. cit., 6460; D. of T., op. cit., 6174; L. of A., op. cit., 6122, 
6121, 207, 4659, 4989, 6495-6; G. of W., op. cit., 6105-8; Sire D., op. cit., 784; 
M. A., op. cit., 3283-4. 
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GREEN 

Earth and Sky 

In the Life of Alisaunder Nectanabus is reported as showing a green 
planet : 

Mercury he made gras-grene ; 
and in the same poem among the omens which occurred at the birth of 
Alexander : 
Theo eorthe schok ; the seo bycam grene ;146 


The Vegetable World 
Two references to green grass may be quoted : 

pe turtel pat is for sorou3 lene, 

And tredep on no gras grene, 

Sipen hire make is ded. 
from St. Alexius; and from the Destruction of Troy, when, for fear of 
the Centaur, 

The grete horses on the grene girdon abacke, 


Appeol swote berith faire colour ; 


from the Life of Alisaunder adds another reference to green as a natural 
colour.14? 

In token of peace, in Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight the green 
knight carried a holly bough and explained the meaning of this token : 


Bot in his on honde he hade a holyn bobbe, 
pat is grattest in grene, when greues are bare, 
and 


3e may be seker bi pis braunch pat I bere here, 
Pat I passe as in pes, & no ply3t seche ;148 
The Animal World 
The Asenbite of Inwyt assures us that the envious man is like the 
basilisk in that no greenness may endure before him either in grass, bush 
or tree. 149 
As we have seen the colours of peti crewe included green. 


Things made by Man 
In the quotation from the Cursor Mundi mention was made of the 
great sweetness of green ; in further reference the author added : 
pe grennes lastand euer in an 
Bitakens end o pat maiden, 
146 L., of A., op. cit., 297, 638. 


147 St, A., op. cit., 424-6; D. of T., op. cit., 7732; L. of A., op. cit., 2575. 
18 G. and G. K., op. cit., 206-7, 265-6. 
19 A. of I., op. cit., p. 28-11-3. 
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For god ending of al and all, 
Of al vertus it es grund-wald. 


or, in the words of the Vernon MS. : 


ffor pe greneschipe lastep euere 
And his heuh ne leosep neuere.5° 
Clothing 
Green was the hunter’s colour, and in Sir Tristrem we find : 
Of tristrem kertel pe knist 
He fond a pece grene 
Of tore ; 
Clothing of scarlet and green seems to have been a favourite combination 
in medieval days, and references have been given under the heading Red. 
Chaucer, in the ‘‘ Knightes Tale ", wrote: 


With his Ipolita, the fayre quene, 
And Emelye, clothed al in grene, 


and in Cursor Mundi we have green in connection with gray : 
Nu ask i noper gra ne grene, 


The same two colours are given in Sir Tristrem in lines about the 
colouring of a ship : 


A schip wip grene and gray, 
Wip vair and eke wip griis,!?! 


The Soul and another Life 

The question as to the colour of heaven, raised in Owain Miles, may 
be thought to be answered in Handlyng Synne in the line describing a 
good country beyond : 


As a medue hyt was grene,152 


The Magic Art 
The story of Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight deals in more than one 
passage with green, and magic had already been at work when the green 
knight rode into Arthur's hall with his challenge. The king's knights 
marvelled : 
pat a hapel & a horse myst such a hwe lach, 
As growe grene as pe gres & grener hit semed, 
Pen grene aumayl on golde lowande bry3ter ; 
150 C, Mi., op. cit., 9987-90 ; Vernon MS., op. cit., xxxviii, 709-10. 


Pus Sir T., op. cit., 1954-6 ; Chaucer, C. T. A, 1685-6; C. Mi., op. cit., 25463 ; 
Sir T., op. cit., 1380-1. 


152 H, S., op. cit., 1393. 
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they demed it for ‘‘ fantoum & fayryse ". Later in the story the lady 
of the castle offered Gawayne her girdle ; 


Gered hit watz with grene sylke, & with golde schaped, 


Gawayne courteously refused to take the gift offered, and the lady asked 
whether his refusal was due to the smallness of the gift : 
“ Bot who-so knew pe costes pat knit ar per-inne, 
He wolde hit prayse at more prys, parauenture ; 
For quat gome so is gorde with pis grene lace, 
While he hit hade hemely halched aboute, 
per is no hapel vnder heuen to-hewe hym pat my3t ; 
For he myst not be slayn, for slyst vpon erpe.'153 
When Gawayne had received the '' taps ", the green knight tells him 
that he is called Bernlak de Hautdesert; and if more evidence of the 
connection of the whole story with magic and faery is needed, it can be 
found in the lines that follow : 
purs myst of Morgne la Faye, pat in my hous lenges, 
& koyntyse of clergye, bi craftes wel lerned, 
Pe maystres of Merlyn, mony ho taken ; 
For ho hatz dalt drwry ful dere sum tyme, 
With pat conable klerk, pat knowes alle your kny3te3 
at hame ; 
Morgne pe goddes, 
Perfore hit is hir name; 
Weldes non so hyse hawtesse, 
Pat ho ne con make ful tame.15 


BLUE 


Earth and Sky 
From the Life of Alisaunder we learn that blue was the colour attributed 
to the planet Venus : 

Venus was theo saffer y-liche ; 


The Anglo-Norman Lapidaries, when dealing with the sapphire, tell of a 
sky-blue stone, and this indication accords with our idea of a pale blue ; 
yet the Second Prose Lapidary mentions a darker tint: "'Icil sunt 
semblable al pur cel et treslusaunt d'une gentil culur ynde parmi utre." 
(There seems reason to connect ynde with indigo rather than with azure.) 
The Third Prose Lapidary distinguishes two kinds of sapphires, and says : 
“ Une autre maniere de saphirs troeve l'en au pui Nostre Dame qui sont 
plus indes." Generally speaking in these lapidaries, it is hard to decide 


153 G, and G. K., op. cit., 234-6, 1832, 1849-54. 
154 G, and G. K., op. cit., 2446-55. 
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whether the ‘‘ vertu " of the gem comes from its colour or from other 
properties ; we find many descriptions of '' vertu " and some indications 
of colour, and it is impossible in most instances to determine whether 
colour and virtue are independent or closely allied. The stream flowing 
from Paradise has already been mentioned, and the account in Florice 
and Blauncheflour refers to the gravel of the well which contains sapphires 
as well as other stones. The gate of paradise described in Owain Miles 
also tells of sapphires. In neither of these cases is any help afforded us 
to settle the point of dark or light blue.!55 


Things made by Man 
In the second dream of King Arthur, recorded in the alliterative Morte 
Arthure, we read of Dame Fortune setting a diadem upon the king's head : 


And syne profres me a pome pighte fulle of faire stonys, 
Enamelde with azoure, the erth there-one depayntide, 


and jewellery is mentioned in Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde, where 
Criseyde gave Troilus “ a broche, gold and asure ''.156 


Things made by Man—Clothing 

The kertles and Copes, ‘‘ Departed evene of whyt and blew," of which 
Gower wrote in his story of Rosiphelee have been referred to in the 
section ‘‘ Black ", and another allusion to blue occurs where Chaucer 
explains the symbolical meaning of the colour. He tells how Canacee, 


... by hir beddes heed she made a mewe, 
And covered it with veluéttes blewe, 
In signe of trouthe that is in wommen sene. 
Heraldry 
Further, the colour was used in heraldry. Sire Degarre met a knight 


With the scheld of asur, 
And thre bore heuedes ther in, 
Wel i-painted with gold fin.35 


YNDE 


It seems safe to assume that a dark blue is intended whenever ynde is 
given as the colour, however uncertain in other cases whether light blue 
or dark should be understood. 

15]. of A., op. cit, 298; Anglo-Norman Lapidaries, P. Studer and J. 
Evans, Paris, 1924, pp. 120, 140-1; F. and B., op. cit., 296 ; O. M., op. cit., 
P- 37-21. 

156 M. A., op. cit., 3355-6; Chaucer, T. and C., iii, 1370. 

19 Gower, C. A., op. cit., iv, 1317; Chaucer, C. T. F, 643-5; Sire D., op. 
cit., 995-7- 
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Human Beings 
The Albanyens are described as having '' visages, blew so Ynde ", in 


the Life of Alisaunder.158 


Things made by Man 
Arthour and Merlin has 


Thair gilt pensel with the winde 
Mirie ratled of cendel Ynde; 


and a similar passage from the Life of Alisaunder reads : 


And mony a baner, of gold and ynde, 
That day rotled with the wynde.159 
Paint 
In the parable of the ‘‘ Castle of Love ” the hue of the middle part of 

the castle is described both as blue and ind. The “ tokening " of the hue 
is explained in both works; the significance given in the Cursor Mundi 
runs thus : 

pe midward heu pat es of Ind, 

It es naman mai fairer find, 

pat es takening of al sothfast, 

O tendernes and truth stedfast. 

Sco serued in vr lauerd dright, 

In mikenes suet, bath dai and night. 
That in the Vernon MS. gives : 

Of pe Middel heus Is to wite 

pe swetnesse and pe feirschipe ; 

pat is pe bi-tokenyng : 

In goode hope, as so 3ong ping, 

(Heo) was oo bisy In swetnesse 

To seruen God In Boxumnesse.169 


VIOLET 


The word violet does not seem to have entered our language very 
early ; so we cannot expect to find examples of its use in middle English, 
and must look to the words blue and ind. Possibly ind may have included 
that shade of blue now called violet. Virgil, as we have seen, used the 
word “ nigra ” to describe the violet; we should now regard the flower 
as possessing a colour more akin to violet than black; though we may 
remember Milton's “ pansy freak'd with jet ”.161 

158 L, of A., op. cit., 5272. 

159 4. and M., op. cit., 7857-8; L. of A., op. cit., 929-30. 
160 C, Mi., op. cit., 9991-6; V. MS., op. cit., xxxviii, 783-8. 
161 Milton, Lycidas, 144. 
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But there is another word—of an indeterminate tint—which may 
signify the hue now known as violet. It is true that in early instances 
the word—purple—represents crimson; in later usage a more bluish 
tint may have been denoted. The King of Tars furnishes two examples 
of cloth of this colour : 

In cloth of riche purple palle, 
and, 
The ladi lay in hire bed, 
With riche clothes bespred, 
Of gold and purpre palle,19? 


THE NEUTRAL COLOURS 


Brown 
The Animal World 


There is a line in the Life of Alisaunder which tells of ‘‘ Broune lyouns, 
and eke white ''.163 


Human Beings 
The natural colour of the people themselves is found in the same 
poem.16 


Things made by Man 
In Sir Ferumbras we find mention of brown steel: the line is: 


Wyp ys swerd of style broun : pe cercle on ys helm he bar adoun 


commenting upon this the O.E.D. says that it seems to have meant 
burnished, and compares the French word '* brunir "'.195 


GRAY 


Things made by Man—Clothing 

In some cases the word grys evidently indicates costly wear. Two 
examples occur where it is mentioned with ermine, one in the Life of 
Alisaunder and the other in St. Alexius. In Sir Tristrem fow and griis 
and scarlet are named together; and in a passage in Cursor Mundi gray 
is connected with grene and rich materials.16¢ 

182 K. of T., op. cit., 364, 761-3. 

163 L. of A., op. cit., 7095. 

194 L. of A., op. cit., 6579. 

165 Sir F., op. cit., 5609. 


166 Z. of A., op. cit., 4986-7; St. A., op. cit, 397-9; Sir T., op. cit., 1267-9; 
C. Mi., op. cit., 25463-6. 
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Yet another passage from Adam Davy’s Five Dreams describing the 
princely rider’s journey to Rome as a pilgrim hardly bears out this idea 
of rich garments: - 

ywonden he was in a Mantel gray ; 

Toward Rome he nom his way ; 

Vpon his heuede sat an gray hure ; 

It semed hym wel a mesure ; 

he rood wipouten hose & sho— 

his wone was nousth so forto do: 
We revert, however, to the notion of richness and display in the lines in 
Sir Tristrem telling of the ship : 

A schip wip grene and gray, 

Wip vair and eke wip griis, 
and in the tale of rich treasure brought by rich merchants in Reinbrun 
Gij Sone of Warwike : 

Gold and seluer pai brouzte meche, 

Badekenes and pane riche, 

Gris and menyuer.19? 


Bro 
Another word which denotes a neutral tint, or in some cases one of 
the duller hues, is blo. Examples of its use are fairly frequent, and the 
following may be quoted. 


Earth and Sky 
In the Legend of St. Mergrete, when she was led to the place of 
execution : 
The sonne wer al blo 
and Pearl gives the following : 
pe sunne-bemes bot blo & blynde 
and 
& as punder prowes in torres blo. 
In Piers Plowman the word is used of ashes: 


That fyre shal falle, and brenne al to blo askes!®8 


The Animal World 
Rouland and Vernagu tells of the effect of the curse laid by Charlemagne 
upon Lucerne and the fishes there “ al blo ''.169 
7A. D. 5 D., op. cit., 57-62; Sir T., op. cit., 1380-1; R. G. s. of W., op. 
ctl., 4, 10-2. 


168 Teg. of St. M., p. 114-14, Turnbull; Pearl, 83, 875, E.E.T.S., P. P. 
B. Text, iii, 97, Skeat. 


169 R, and V., op. cit., 301. 
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The Soul and another Life 
The passage in Owain Miles about blo souls has already been quoted.1?? 


Supernatural Beings 
The Desputisoun records an assault : 


Wip mani a fende blo 't blak 
and of a cursed devil : 
The blo fire fleize out at his prote.!?t 


The field of survey might be extended indefinitely to include the signifi- 
cance of colour in other parts of the world in relation to the cardinal 
points of the compass; the sun and the heavenly bodies; to agricultural 
rites; to the colours of the animal world ; to human beings and things 
made—dress at birth, marriage and death; the interests of the soul and 
another life; to superhuman beings; to magic. 

The diversity of usage in the customs of different countries and even 
in the same land at different periods offers a wide field for further 
investigation; but the many examples with respect to colour on the 
literary side of our records in our kith and among our kin which have 
been considered combine to show how commonly symbolic significance 
was attributed to colour by the writers of the period under survey in 
their works, in simile, proverb, figurative saying, metaphor and parable, 
all of them, in language, elements of symbolism. 


Y? Q. M., op. cit., p. 31-16. 
171 Desp., p. 24-22; p. 26-4, Laing & Turnbull. 


THE END 


